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Many a lament has been uttered for past days spent 
in pleasure, many a'lament for past days spent in idle- 
ness, but never a lament for past days spent in honest 
industry. What old man ever.complained that in his 
youth he had laid a good foundation by careful toil? 
When we have to decide whether this or that day 
shall be spent in idleness, in labor, or in pleasure, it 
is well to remember that the day will be looked at 
from a different point of view after it is past; and 
that the question how it will appear then should have 
due weight in deciding how it should be spent now. 


Personal immediate victory is not promised to every 
one who attacks a fort of wickednex: in the name of 
(Christ. Ultimate victory, indeed, is assured; but some 
forms of wickedness with which Christ’s soldiers now 
are grappling, will last on after this generation has 
been laid in the tomb. What then? Not that we 
should cease bearing our part in the fight, but that 
we should be more earnest in conflict; for, if victory 
belongs to the Lord, the strife at least belongs to us. 

“Charge once more, then, and be dumb! 
Let the victors, when they come, 
When the forts of folly fall, 

Find thy body by the wall!” 


a 





How little the world knows of the inner life of 
those whose outer life is known toall! Asa rule, men 





whose position and circumstances seem to put them 
beyond all trouble and sorrow, are exceptionally tried 
in their personal lives; and their very prominence 
before the world is both a result and a cause of their 
keener suffering away from the gaze of the world. It 
is true of well-nigh every sphére of royalty and at- 
tainment, that “uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown ;” that “in much wisdom is much grief;” and 
that “he that increaseth knowledge increaseth sor- 
row.” In description of the brilliant, yet so unfor- 
tunate and unsatisfactory, reign of King Josiah, Dr. 
Geikie says, tersely: “To the world he may have ap- 
peared alike prosperous and happy; but he must, in 
private, have been consumed with care and annoy- 
ance. His reign might be a triumph to the world: 
to himself it was a tragedy.” And many a child of 
God has this twofold experience—of seeming ease, 
and of secret suffering. 


How much real ability is wasted in the accomplish- 
ing of unnecessary tasks? Matthew Claudius tells, 
with quiet humor, how wonderfully clever his Univer- 
sity professor was,—so clever that he would demon- 
strate to his class, in half a minute, that a student is 
not a rhinoceros; “for if any student were a rhinoce- 
ros, some rhinoceros must be a student; but we know 
that no rhinoceros is a student, therefore it is clear 
that no student is a rhinoceros.” There was a dem- 
onstration indeed ; but a good many besides Matthew 


| Claudius have wondered what the demonstration was 
43 | Worth after it was made. There are not a few reasoners, 


intellectually akin to that professor, in the pulpit, in 
the theological chair, in the Sunday-school. They 
can demonstrate—oh / so cleverly—a thousand things 
which nobody ever dreamed of denying; they can 
occupy the larger part of a church or Sunday-school 
session in showing that there is much reason to 
believe that goodness is better than wickedness, and 
that truth is truer than falsehood. But is it not a 
pity that so much talent, wasted in proving what does 
not need to be proved, should not be turned into some 
more useful channel ? 

To be without, these winter nights, is vastly differ- 
ent from being within. Without—darkness and cold, 
storm, wind, and rain; within—light and warmth, 
and love and home. Only a few feet of wall—less 
than an inch’s thickness of glass—divides the shiver- 
ing figure without from the figures within, whose 
shadows are cast upon the curtain; but that slight 
line of separation may be as wide, in actual signifi- 
cance, as the great gulf over which no man can pass. 
To thé outcast who stands with his hand on the gate, 
there is a great gulf between,—on this side, desola- 
tion, despair, and death ; on that side, joy, love, and 
peace. There is another without, and another within, 
whose difference is yet more tragic. The boundary- 
wall of Christ’s kingdom upon earth may be so seem- 
ing-slight, that two men may clasp hands, and yet one 
be without and one be within. Woe to him who 
stands forever without; for without there is weeping, 
and wailing, and gnashing of teeth, and despair with- 
out end. Well for him who stands within; for into 
that kingdom nothing that will hurt can enter; but 
within there is joy that knows no end, peace that 


-knows no limit, light that knows no darkness, and 


love that knows no pain. To be without. on a freez- 


ing winter night is perilous enough ; but what must 


‘ 








it be to be without in that final night of blackness 
and despair ! 


Perhaps the better part of most good and useful 
lives is the part that never gets into the written 
biography. We think of a man’s material achieve- 
ments as the sum of his life-work. We say he made 
a million dollars, or we point to the bridges he built, 
or the books he wrote, or the pictures he painted ; or 
we say he preached so many sermons, and made so 
many pastoral calls; and we think we have told the 
whole story. But we have not. There is a part_of 
his biography that is never written, that cannot be 
written ; a: it is probable that in nearly every life 
this is the better part, that its unconscious, unwritten, 
unpurposed influences aggregate more in the end than 
the things wrought out with labor and pains, and 
thought of as making the real life-work. An artist 
spends years in a foreign city, studying the works of 
the great masters, and then with glowing inspiration 
cuts in the marble the ideal forms of his own dreams 
and visions. The figures are packed and sent home. 
The boxes are carefully opened, and the marbles are 
admired and praised by thousands. The artist’s 
ambition is gratified, and he rejoices in his triumph. 
But hidden in the straw in which the noble works 
were packed were a number of little seeds. The 
straw is scattered about the grounds, and the next 
spring rare foreign flowers spring up beside the 
artist’s doorway. ‘The pieces of statuary weér\ the 
purposed results of those many years abroaff;the 
flowers exhaling their fragrance were the accidental, 
unplanned, unintended results. So good men and 
women go on with their great purposes and plans, 
but there is at the same time an unperceived, unnoted 
ministry, which yields many a sweet flower. 





MAKING NEW WORLDS. 


In his Life of Dante, Boccaccio tells that when the 
great Florentine was walking in Verona, a woman 
pointed him out to her neighbor as the man who 
went to the infernal regions and returned whenever 
he pleased; which information the other received 
with all simplicity, finding confirmation of it in * 
Dante’s dark complexion and crisp beard—memen- 
toes, in her thought, of the heat and smoke of the 
place of punishment. In a hardly less literal way, 
rough old Carlyle described a contemporary essayist 
as having the face of a child, and yet, when you 
looked upon it for a little while, you said to yourself,— 
as Carlyle phrased it,—‘“ This child has been in hell.” 

There is a tremendous moral reality in individual 
human lives, which answers well to that daring 
hyperbole of Carlyle. There are faces—strong, sad 
faces—in which you instinctively recognize the 
shadow of some dark experience not dissimilar to 
that which prompted Carlyle’s exclamation. There 
are faces, now wearing the steadfast look of vic- 
torious peace, which yet bear traces of a past 
conflict with the powers of evil, which was not blood- 
less. There are faces, too, which bear the signs of 
a conflict still going on,—of conscious wrestling with 
the might of darkness, of awful personal conflict with 
a keener demon than Faust’s Mephistopheles. In 
faces such as these we have the testimony that the 
power of invisible worlds rests upon this visible world, 
arid that the prince of the power of the air may 
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touch human souls as really now, as he will touch 


them in any hereafter. oo 
Place in the hand of abo mind a 


grain.of, wheat.. You need, not’ im what they 


are: the moment he looks at them, a sees in one the’ 


field of waving wheat, and in the other the sturdy, 
spreading oak. . Bring to a geologists characteristic 
fossil of any formation; and he will tell you of the 
rock system in which you found it, of the far ages 
to which it belonged as a living organism, of the 
condition of the earth at the time, of the plants that 
grew, of the animals that lived, in that morning-age 
of the world. Show to any one skilled in even the 
elements of geometry the .segment, of a circle, and 
the whole circle will at once stand before his mental 
vision in ideal completeness. To the prophetic, the 
reminiscent, the creative imagination, the acorn 
stands for the oak, the fossil for a world long dead, 
the segment for the circle of which it is but a part. 

To the clear-seeing spiritual -vision,- every moral 
act is the segment of an uncompleted circle. The 
completed circle belongs to the sphere of heaven or 
to the sphere of the infernal. Let the moral act be 
seen in its true relations, and at once, to the spiritual 
imagination, the circle to which the act belongs 
stands completed. There is no question here of past, 
present, or future, of cause or effect. The future 
simply flashes out as the completed circle of which 
the present is but a segment; the act and its moral 
issues flash out together as one indivisible whole. 
There is more than poetry in the thought of Gabriel 
Dante Rossetti: 

“ After death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self with low last breath : 
“T am thyself—what hast thou done to me?” 
“ And I—and I—thyself,” (lo, each one saith,) 
“ And thou thyself—to all eternity.” 
For the faces which the poet will see then are but 
the faces which he sees now; and his vision of a 
dreaded future is complete only because he sees in 
it the continuation of a present already terrible. 

It js,the same thought, more boldly conceived, which 
suggésted to Dante the daring episode in the Divine 
Comedy where the poet finds in the place of punish- 
ment the soul of one whom he knew to be still breath- 
ing the upper air. Upon his exclamation of surprise, 
the poet is informed that upon the commission of a 
heinous crime the soul of the person whom he saw 
had immediately been plunged into the pit, and that 
the body which lived and breathed upon earth was 
tenanted by an unclean spirit, which moved it to and 
fro—as the dead sailors were made to work the tackle 
in The Ancient Mariner. The suggestion is false in 
form, but true in essence. The commission of any 
deliberate sin immediately brings the sinning soul 
within the sphere of the infernal ; though no bodily 
sign marks the change to the outward eye. There are 
men who live within the sphere of the infernal as 
really as if they had already crossed the stream which 
divides the earthly life from the life beyond. 

When the last noble aspiration dies in the heart of 
a man; when the last lingering respect for innocence 
fails him; when he refuses to respond to any impulse 
save those which spring from the brutal nature or the 
carnal mind; when he ceases to be a ruler in his own 
life, and is driven hither and thither at the bidding 
of unruly passions and tumultuous desires,—theit in- 
deed he has entered into the land of unending fire; 
then he experiences in himself the bitterness of the 
ery of Milton’s Satan : 

“Me miserable! which way shall I fly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair? 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell: 
And in the lowest deep, a lower deep, 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide.” 

So, too, conversely, every act which is promoted by 
the spirit of Christ belongs to the sphere in which 
Christ dwells, and takes hold upon his eternal heaven. 
The man whose mind is filled with the deep, true life 
of Christianity, knows that blessedness will be his lot 
hereafter, because blessedness is already with him 


‘now. He sees the bending harvest in thesingle grain 





which he holds in his hand ; he knows that the seed 
and its ‘ y one. To the prophetic 
eye, the earthly life of a man already sti 

out, into,the ,heavenly Jife, beyon 
paradise shines already upon his 
with Carlyle’s saying, we can say, This’ 
in paradise... ap iBNe Wah 

In each act, therefore, re our spiritual lives, we are 
making for ourselves new worlds. We are fitting 
segments into a circle which, when completed, will be 
the enclosing walls of our place of punishment, or the 
strong bulwark of our heavenly dwelling-place. We 
do not need to wait until the hereafter to know into 
which circle we are building. In all of human work 
there is indeed failure and imperfection; and they 
who build most surely for the heavenly world have 
sometimes builded for another world, not heavenly. 
But apart from these weaknesses of human nature, no 
man who deals faithfully with himself need be at a 
loss for a moment to know whether he is deliberately 
on the Lord’s side, or deliberately on the Devil’s sidw. 
Was any soldier in the Franco-Prussian war at a loss 
to know whether he was fighting on the side of France 
or of Prussia? The heavenly and the infernal are 
separated by an abyss wide enough and deep enough 
to give every man full opportunity to know which 
side of the abyss he is building on. And yet a man 
may build on the infernal side, and never stop long 
enough to ask on which side he is building. 

It is incumbent upon each of us to know within 
which sphere we are living. It would be strange 
indeed, if, while we are making our own future world, 
we should not know whether that world is celestial or 
infernal. It ought not to be difficult for any one 
of us to know whether the life which goes on beneath 
our mere outward life is the one which is character- 
ized by upward aspirations, militant virtue, willing 
self-sacrifice, the spirit of Christ; or one which is 
characterized by an increasing downward tendency 
and a darkness that ever grows deeper. In him 
whose life grows increasingly in Christ-likeness, the 
power of an ‘endless life has already begun; in him 
whose life descends ever into deeper depths of dark- 
ness the power of the second death is already felt. 
The one lives within the sphere of heaven; the other, 
within the sphere of the infernal. 


“ Heaven and hell, with their joy and pain, 
Are now and here. 


“ Back to thyself is measured well 
All thou hast given ; 
Thy neighbor’s wrong is i present hell, 
His bliss thy heaven. . 


“Then of what is to be, and of what is done, 
Why queriest thou? 
The past and the time to be are one, 
And both are Now!” 





This consciousness of a present heaven and of pres- 
ent relation to the infernal takes not a tittle from the 
declarations of Scripture with regard to the future 
world, but rather adds impressively to its note of 
warning. We are not more likely to question the 
reality of future punishment when we see the punish- 
ment of sin already begun in this life—when we see 
men and women in whom every note of their nobler 
nature seems to have disappeared, and. who are; spir- 
itually, torn in pieces by hate, remorse, ambition, and 
ignoble desire. These live, as it were, in the porch 
of doom. Nor are we less likely to believe in a future 
state of heavenly peace, when we see that the Spirit of 
Christ bestows upon the followers of Christ,-even in 
this life, a peace which the world can neither give 
nor take away. 

But if we are laboriously building for ourselves 
prison walls, it is futile to imagine that such a build- 
ing can ever naturally develop into anything celestial. 
If we wish for that, we must build as for heaven. 
Whatever we would have our future to be, that we 
must try to make our present; for there is no future 
which does not take hold upon some present. We 
must realize that we are building our future werld ; 
and, realizing it, set ourselves bravely to reject every- 
thing which does not belong to the sphere of the 
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Christ-lik 
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Christ-like thoughts, Christ-like words, 
ese are the 
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& ON OPEN’ ‘LETTERS. - 
uy method of work, or any ‘style of writing, which 
pleases ove intelliger rver, is, as we have often said, 


pretty sure to be distasteful to another; and whatever in 
that line is sharply criticised by some, bids fair to win 
special commendation from; others. Recently a Wis- 
consin teacher protested against “the trivial and infantile 
style of alliterative” teaching which he has sometimes 
found in the columns of The Sunday School Times. 
And now a Connecticut pastor sends a specimen of that 
style of teaching, with hearty words in its approval, as 
follows: 

Could not a Sunday-school teacher do worse than to get by 
heart (!) the vein of Christian feeling im this very ingenious bit 
of alliterative rhyming? I have just come across it among my 


clippings. It is by John F.-McBride. Every word begins 
with “et” 3 








“TO THE TEACHER. 
“ Teach thou the tiniest toddlers, 
Tremblingly timid, though true, 
Trusted to thy tireless training, 
Touchingly trusting thee too. 
-“ Twine through their thoughts’ tender tendrils 
Truths that thou testedst through toil, 
_ Teach them through trials to triumph, 
Tranquil to tread through turmoil. 


“True to the trust to thee tendered, 
Thoughtfully toil thou till then,— 
Till the Teacher that treadeth the temple 
Tallies thy talents twice ten.” 

That touches the things to the “T.” Terribly trying, 
though; to the troubled teacher that tartly told The Times 
to taboo this trifling! Timely tattling, therefore, to those 
that take to this trivial teaching. 

“Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean, 
So ’twixt them both, they cleared the cloth, 
And licked the platter clean.” 


Whien a subject like that of “Faith Healing,” or 
“ Prayer Cure,” comes into popular prominence in ex- 
hibit and discussion, there are sure to be wide differences 
of intelligent opinion concerning it, as well as con- 
fusion of min@ over the admixture of truth and error 
which are inevitable in such a matter. In writing on 
this subject recently, under the title, “Presumption is 
not Faith,” we expected to be misunderstood by many, 
and to have our position joined issue with by nota few. 
On the whole, we have been surprised by the number of 
assurances of grateful approval coming to us from rea Jers 
near and far, and by the fewness of the words of excep- 
tion taken by any readers to the spirit or to the specific 
statements of the editorial. We have waited, indeed, 
quite a number of weeks, before referring to this subject 
again, in the hope of receiving some such specific 


that editorial.as would more fairly present what might 
be called the other side of the question. But nothing 
of that kind has been received. Thanks for the light 
thrown on the discussion of the question have been 
multiplied, by prominent clergymen and laymen, and 
requests for a republication of the editorial in convenient 
tract form, have been numerous. On the other hand, 
exceptions have been taken, in a general way, to the 
spirit and drift of the article, as unfairly reflecting on 
the views of some who are supposed to be included 
among those who mistake presumption for faith in the 
sphere of bodily healing. A few of these objections are, 
therefore, now cited, in order to their answering. A 
Canada contributor says: 

I find your paper invaluable in pete ede work, but I 
do not hold in very high estimation the measure of Christian 
spirit manifested in your articles on “faith healing.” You 
must bear in mind that a large percentage of your subscribers 
believe that God has lost none of his power, and‘that prayer to- 
day is the same as it ever was. There is as much opposition to 
the doctrine of entire sanctification as to the doctrine of faith 
healing ; but beeause men will not prove the efficacy of the 
Blood to ¢leanse from all sin, it does not alter the fact; the 
cleansing is there for those who will by faith claim it. Blessed 
be God, there are those who have tried experimentally the 
power of Christ to heal the body, and have found that that class 
of promises are just as reliable as any others. If men will be 
so foolish as to close their eyes in the middle of the day, and 
then try and convince those around them that it is night, how 
weak do they appear! 

Is it because this contributor is entirely sanctified, 
that he passes so positively on the “measure of Christian 








criticism of the points of Bible teaching considered in 
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‘epirit” of oie WHO ' des ot tilly aitée With him on a 
point of Bible teachifig?” Howevér that may be, it is 
sufficiont’to say that the ‘writer of that editorial, ““Pre- 

~gtimption is not Faith,” believes most firmly “that God 
has lost none of his power, and that prayer is the same 
to-day as it ever was; ” moreover, that every promise of 
God’s word, even to the working of the mightiest mira- 
cles, holds good in its literalness ‘to’ him’ who rightly 
avails himgelf of its true provisions to-day. But all this 

- does not even touch the main points of the editorial in 
question. 

An‘ earnest clergyman of Philadelphia says of this 

" editorial : 

I think it was an unfair article. About.this matter of divine 
healing much fanaticism and extremism have associated, but 
I am persuaded that there are essential truths lying at the 

- basis, that are as undeniable as the atonement, and inseparable 
from it. In fact, ! have in my own immediate experience and 
observation as clear and well-attested facts as I have ever met, 
proving healing in direct answer to prayer. Because a few fanatics 
push the matter to the absurd extreme of refusing any legiti- 
mate place even to the natural means, it does not follow that 
“all advocates of such divine healing are to be pelted with ridi- 
tule. Your illustration from the gas, etc., is virtually classing 
all who believe in such divine interposition with such extrem- 
ists. Let us have charity; a fair and tolerant discussion; a 
candid and careful examination of facts; an equally careful 
elimination of all imaginary cures and exaggerated state- 
ments, If God is working now, in answer to prayer, by bestow- 
ing healing to the body, let us be open-eyed, and recognize 
God’s dealing. If any part of the truth, or the power of God, 
or the privilege of saints, has been obscured, let us clear away the 
“rubbish, and bring the lost jewel to the light. That article did not 
strike me as the work of a spiritually minded man. It assumed 

things unwarrantable,—such as that Hezekiah’s prayer brought 
leanness of soul, ete.- There is no hint in the narrative that his 
desire to live was not right and pleasing to God; and that his 
life, on the whole, was not as free from blemishes as most disciples’. 

As to the spiritual-mindedness of the writer of that 
editorial, perhaps it-would be better to waive a public 
discussion ; but as to the two points in the editorial to 
which specific exception is taken, it may be well to say 
a word. Referring to the declaration of the Psalmist 
concerning an unwise prayer of the Israelites, that God 
gave them their request, but sent leanness into their 
soul,” the editorial declared: “And many an answered 
prayer since that day has brought a corresponding lean- 
ness of soul to the one who would not leave the decision 
restfully with God. When King Hezekiah was un- 
willing to be sick unto death, he pleaded earnestly for 
recovery ; aud when a favorable answer was given to the 
prayer, the issue showed that his prolonged life was no 
added gain to his character or to-his career of usefistness.” 
Is this, indeed, an ‘“‘unwarrantable” assumption? Is 
there really “no hint in the narrative” in this direction? 
The Bible distinctly declares that when Hezekiah was 
restored according to his prayer, “ Hezekiah rendered 
not.again according to the benefit done unto him; for 
his. heart was lifted up: therefore there was wrath upon 
him, and upon Judah and Jerusalem.” And the record 
is thatgit was after his miraculous recovery that Hezekiah 
sinned by his planning an alliance with Babylon, and 
that he married and begat a son, who was his successor, 
and whose course was worse than that of any king who 
had preceded him, or even than that of the old Canaanites 
whom the Lord cast out before Israel. Pray, what does 
this story “hint” at, if it ismot that Hezekiah would 
have done better to die:when the Lord was willing to 
let him die, instead of pleading to live on beyond that 
time? And if the lifting up, or puffing up, of his heart 
through his recovery, cannot fairly be called “ leanness 
of soul,” might it not, at all events, be classed as “fatty 
degeneration of the heart” ? And now as to the “illus- 
tration from the gas,” which is said to be “ virtually 
classing all who believe in such divine interposition, with 
such extremists,” as those ‘who refuse any “legitimate 
place even to the naturah means” of remedy: That 
illustration gave no hint of its representing any class of 
persons save the presumptuous extremists. It simply 
showed that if.a.man found=his wife shut into a room 
with escaping gas he would have no right to refuse to 
throw open the doors and windows in order to give her 
fresh air speedily. That there are persons who pre- 
sumptuously refuse, under the claim of “faith,” the em- 
peormeens of natural means—of God-appointed means— 

recovery from illness; or of rescue from’ mechanical 
peril, is well known to the writer of that editorial. For 
example, in the December number of “The Word, Work, 
and World, a representative “ magazine of evangelical 
truth, Christian life, and divine healing,” edited by the 
ae x7 Fem ag writer on “Healing ‘Among the 

: says: “Suppose a child swallowed poison 
accidentally, or was seridusly ' buktned—=what’ fie??? 

Only one thing needful, Jesus Christ,” Itwas against 


such “ presumption ” as that, that the “ illustration from 
the gas” was directed, and this without intimating that 
any considerable number of persons were so infatuated. 
It is, indeed, important to distinguish between an intelli- 
‘gent faith and a presuming assurance; and it was the 
very object of that editorial to do this thing. We have 
given this extended space to comment upon the most 
explicit criticisms received by us, on the editorial, in 
order that our readers may judge for themselves of the 
force of the points made by the critics—apart from the 
general charge of an absence of a show of spiritual-mind- 
edness in its writer. 








THE MYSTIC LIFE. 
BY PROFESSOR A. A. LIPSCOMB, D.D., LL.D. 


O mystic life, thou hast delayed till late, 
To teach me what was meant by early toil, 
And why prolonged through years of sad turmoil— 
Thy secret hid within love’s heart of fate. 
’T was thus I learned in patience still to wait 
Till pain and strife earth’s outward work had done, 
And faith through seiise had its first triumph won, 
The soul made conscious of her high estate. 


Twas nature’s law of growth. Age hath begun 
To show imé fiow the worth of calm content, 
How yet'to live when active grace is spent, 
And, with unhalting steps, my race toni ;— 
Assured within’that life will peaceful end,” 
When youth from far comes back with age to blend. 


sows — 





DANIEL, 
_BY J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D. 


It is the purpose of this article to sketch the character 
and life of Daniel, so that salient points will appear. 
It is not its purpose to determine questions to discuss 
which would need a book. 

Of the birth of Daniel, and, consequently, of the line 
to which he belonged, absolutely nothing isknown. He 
appears upon the scene in the third year of Jehoiachin, 
which is assigned by the accepted chronology to the 
year 604 B.C. It is hardly necessary to say. that this 
date has been fiercely contested. For what historical 
date, unless comparatively recent, can be named that has 
not passed through the fiery furnace of contention and 
criticism? If the dates of Easter and Christmas could 
divide the Church, a date so_ancient,-and so related to 
questions of criticism, could not escape the crucible. 
As the fourth year of Jehoiakim is identified with the 
first of Nebuchadnezzar, in the book of Jeremiah, there 
would seem to be a discrepancy. But most commen- 
tators appear to be satisfied that the true explanation is 
to be found in the book of Daniel. 

The history proceeds with an account of the besieging 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, who was not king 
properly so called, but was acting with reference to 
ascending the throne when the reign of Nabupalassar 
should be ended,—which, in fact, took place at the end 
of that year. The expedition against Jerusalem was 
successful. The king, with the treasures of Jerusalem, 
fell into his hands; part of the vessels of the house of 
God were taken to Babylon, and profaned by being 
placed in the treasure-house of the god of that nation. 
An order was issued to select the most promising chil- 
dren among the captives, well educated in the love of 
their own country, in good health, and of prepossessing 
appearance and manners. They must also be “of the 
king’s seed and of the princes.” This settles the fact 
that Daniel was of noble birth. He and his three 
friends, Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, are those 
whose subsequent careers bore such relation to the 
kingdom of God that parts of their bi®graphy are incor- 
porated in the sacred records. 

’ Despising the Jews and their God, it was natural, and 
in harmony with Oriental custom, that the names of 
these Hebrews should bechanged. Therefore, to Daniel 
was given the name of Belteshazzar. And about this 


.| mame there has been much controversy. The accepted 


interpretation of the Hebrew name of Daniel is “ Judge 
of God,” and of Belteshazzar, the name given to Daniel 
in Babylon, “‘ Bel’s prince.” This, however, is disputed, 
though it is certainly most natural, Bel or Merodach, 
was the favorite god of Nebuchadnezzar, as stated in the 
eighth verse of the fourth chapter. Those who deny 
the common interpretation declare that the word has no 
contiection with Bel, and affirm that it is most probably 
a corruption of Balatsu-usur, “His life protect.” But 
as no explanation of Shadrach and Meshach, names 
givén -+éspéctively to Hananiah and Mishael, is at- 
tempted, and as Abed-nego 18 conceded to bea corrupt 








form. of a Babylonian name, Abed-nebo, little weight 
need be given to the attempts to désttoy the traditional 
meaning of these words, which are certainly in harmony 
with the situation, and with the declaration in Daniel 
4:8. Indeed, the question itself is of little importance. 
The fact is, that the name was a Babylonian name sub- 
stituted for an odious Hebrew name.. The presumption 
is that if the Hebrew name had a religious significance, 
its Babylonian substitute would also have a religious 
significance. Unquestionably, Nebuchadnezzar saw no 
difficulty in the transformation of these Hebrew children 
into priests of his favorite god. They were but children, 
and all the might of his empire, and its emoluments, 
could be employed to corrupt them. It is a fact por- 
trayed in dark colors in the Old Testament, that many of 
the Hebrews succumbed at once to the threats, or the 
blandishments, or the mere atmosphere of the countries 
into which they were taken as captives. 

Assuming that these children were about sixteen 
years of age when they were taken to Babylon, and that 
Jews intended for important positions, either ecclesias- 
tical or civil, began to study at a very early age, it is 
probable that Daniel had been carefully trained, for at 
least eleven years, when he went to Babylon. The 
learning for which the Hebrews were famous consisted 
of eight general branches,—the cultivation of the soil ; 
natural history in its various forms; music, for which 
they were famous; poetry; architecture; morals and 
theology, with them one science; and the art of war, 
Their reputation in another branch, the ability to fore- 
tell, arose from the coincidences between the predictiong 
of their own prophets and subsequent events, which 
were so remarkable that even those who did not believ« 
in the God of Israel were confounded, and assumed that 
they must possess a race of extraordinary diviners and 
soothsayers. 

These children were to be instructed in the learning 
and the tongue of the Chaldeans. Their knowledge 


-included astronomy, astrology,—the offspring of a spuri- 


ous alliance of astronomy and superstition,—magic, the 
entire repertoire of sleight-of-hand, mysterious tricks of 


every kind, the production of effects whose causes were 


concealed, the cure of diseases by occult means, or what 
would now be called mesmerism or animal magnetism. 
They also had the germs of chemistry connected with 
magic, as astronomy was connected with astrology and 
philosophy. The references to the Chaldeans in the 
classical writers fully confirm the view of them presented 
in the book of Daniel. A passage from Diodorus Siculus 
(II., 3) is well worth reading: “‘The Chaldeans be- 
ing the most ancient Babylonians held the same station 
in the commonwealth as the Egyptian priests do in 
Egypt; for, being appointed to divine offices, they spend 
all their time in the study of philosophy, and are espe- 
cially famous for their knowledge of astrology. They are 
much given to divinatiori, and foretell future events; 
they also endeavor, by purifications, sacrifices, and other 
enchantments, to avert evils, and to procure good for- 
tune. and success, They are skillful, also, in the art of 
divination by the flight of birds, and profess to interpret 
dreams and prodigies.” Strabo says of them: ‘In 
Babylon a residence was set apart for the native philoso 
phers called Chaldeans, who were chiefly devoted to the 
study of astronomy.” Cicero refers to them, and says 
that “by a very long course of observations of the stars, 
they are considered to have established a complete 
science, so that it would become possible to predict what 
would happen to each. individual, and with what destiny 
each separate person was born.” Strabo, however, says 
that some who were not approved by the rest profess to 
understand genethiology, or the casting of nativities: 
In point of fact, though they pursued the study of 
astronomy for so many years that a series of observa- 
tions of the Stars, covering the space of nineteen hundred 
and three years, was sent from Babylon to Aristotle, in 
later times they deteriorated into mere fortune-tellers, 
Into this scene Daniel and his three friends, simple 
hearted and devout Hebrew children, were introduced. 
The manner in which they were received, and the trial 
to which they were subjected, as has often been re- 
marked, strikingly suggest the career of Joseph when 
he was taken to Egypt. One remarkable difference, 
however, exists. Joseph was taken to Egypt as any 
slave obtained in the ordinary mercenary way. He had 
his own way to make from the beginning. These came 
as selected because of their nobility, virtues, disposition, 
learning, and prepossessing manners and appearance. 
But those whom God protects are equal. His favor 
supplements all circumstantial deficienciés, and ‘his 
plans unfold..in a way, not less surprising and effectual 
in one situation than in another. , 

The Babylonians appear to have believed in high 
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living, even for children and youth; and, with all their 
learning, had not comprehended the relation between 
temperance and physical strength and beauty, as well as 
mental force and clearness. Great simplicity marks the 
statement of the trial to which these youths were sub- 
jected. Daniel was the most popular, and his superin- 
tendent and instructor in the three years’ course of 
training, which was decreed for them, looked upon him 
with “favor and tender love.” They were to have the 
courses from the king’s table, and the wines, exactly as 
if they sat there. But Daniel resolved that he would 
not “fare sumptuously every day,” either in meats or 
drinks. Various reasons have been suggested for this 
decision, among which are, that Daniel had been trained 
to regard temperance as a religious duty; that perhaps 
this food was in some way connected with idolatry ; that 
he thought it would injure his health, and diminish his 
mental force; and that he did not consider it right to 
be living in luxury, when his whole ra@e were in igno- 
minious captivity to the heathen king. 

Suggesting reasons of this sort, however, is frequently 
equivalent to the application of the spirit of fiction to 
history. Daniel was the servant of God. He had 
general and fixed principles. He was under divine 
instruction. It is quite probable, that, without that in- 
struction, his temperance would simply have led him to 
moderation in diet. He would hardly have proposed a 
strictly vegetarian diet, since meat was allowed to the 
Israelites; though it must be admitted that the menu 
of Nebuchadnezzar’s table might have included many 
things forbidden to the Jews, and the methods of killing 
and preparing food were probably contrary to the law 
of Moses. There were many things, however, that he 
could have been comparatively certain of, and many 
articles of a vegetable nature. Some deep principle 
inust have been involved. 

Much speculation has been indulged concerning the 
shor:ne’s of the time of the test, which was submitted 
hy Daniel, when Melzar besought him to eat the food 
provided, and to drink the wine, lest their appearance 
should sow to the king that they were not well fed, and 
he be brought under condemnation. It was, indeed, a 
touching appeal when he who so loved Daniel said, 
“Tf you do not eat, you make me to endanger my head 
to the king.” The test was for ten days on pulse and 
water. To enlarge the meaning of “ pulse,” some have 
said, “grain, vegetables, herbs, opposed to flesh and 
more delicate food ;” and others, “‘ What Daniel wanted, 
was a vegetable diet, with water instead of wine.” No 
doubt this was true, but he could have obtained, probably, 
a vegetable diet from the king’s portions set before him 
from the king’s table. The test was a very simple one,— 
pulse (some sort of plain vegetable, as peas or beans, 
“but one thing is needful’’), and water to drink. Prove 
thy servants, Daniel said, ten days. It has been affirmed 
that this is too short atime foratest. Certainly it would 
be for adults, but not for children of sixteen years of 
age. It is to be remembered that the climate of Babylon 
was not cold, and a diet of this sort was likely to be 
more wholesome for all persons than an extremely 
luxurious diet. The Babylonian children, under in- 
struction, had no principles which would lead them to 
practice self-denial, Luxurious dishes and stimulating 
provisions were placed before them. They ate and 
drank all they wanted, and therefore had that condition 
of the flesh and skin which results from over-feeding. 
Whereas these children, with the rapid digestion and 
assimilation which characterizes youth, eat only that 
which was nutritious, and drink only that which the 
system requires, and of which, in very large part, it con- 
sists, pure water would show, in ten days, if they had 
changed their diet, a decided improvement, and would 
retain their original healthfulness of appearance, if they 
had maintained the diet to which they had been accus- 
tomed. «ps 

It must always be understood, however, ti..c God was 
specially with these four, and, of the four, specially 
with Daniel. The test between the Babylonians and the 
Hebrews was maintained, and it is not unreasonable to 
assume that God added both to their mental and physi- 
cal development what the mere laws of growth and 
assimilation would not have given. In ten days they 
appeared “ fairer, and fatter in flesh than all the children 
that ate the portion cf the king’s meat,” and “God 
gave them knowledge and skill, learning and wisdom; ” 
and as for Daniel, “he made him to understand all 
visions and dreams.” Of course, then, at the end of 
three years, when they appeared, there was none found 
like them. We are told, in the Oriental style, that in 
all matters of wisdom and understanding the king in- 
quired of them, he found them “ten times better than 
all the magicians and astrologers that were in his 
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realm.” Ten times was merely an Oriental way of say- 
ing much better. Jacob toid Laban that he had changed 
his wages ten times. And ten times and seven times 
appear to be popular phrases not to be interpreted 
literally. 

It would be impossible, without a miracle, for Nebu- 
chadnezzar so to gauge the acquirements of all the 
magicians and astrologers as to know that Daniel and his 
three friends were exactly ten times better than they, 
and that would imply that they were all equal to each 
other, and that Daniel and his three friends were equal 
to each other, and that the difference between them was 
exactly ten to one, which may be sufficient to show that 
it was a mere proverbial form of speech, without a 
“marking system ” in the examination, 

Befere taking leave of this trial, so wonderfully sus- 
tained by Daniel and his friends, we should note three 
points. Daniel decided what the right was; he resolved 
to do right; and then he made corresponding arrange- 
ments. The omission of any one of these might have 
produced a failure. If he had not decided what right 
was, he might easily have been led to think that he was 
too strict; that when he was among the Babylonians, 
he must do as the Babylonians do; that it would be 
wrong to raise an issue at that early stage of his career ; 
that God would certainly overlook, in his loneliness and 
dependence, a slight departure from the ordinary rigid- 
ity of obedience. If he had not determined to do what 
was right at all hazards, he might easily have been over- 
persuaded, especially by one who looked upon him 
with “ favor and tender love.” But if, with both decis- 
ion and determination, he had not carefully planned 
what he would do, and been ready with a proposition 
covering so short a time, and so simple and easy of exe- 
cution that no objection could be alleged, he would have 
raised an issue which might have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of himself and his companions, by a decree of the 
despot, who, to all appearances, held their lives and des- 
tinies in his hands. It is at the first point that many 
youths break down; they have not decided what is 
right. At the second, many others fail; knowing what 
is right, they have not resolved to do it at all hazards. 
But more, I think, fail because, though knowing what is 
right, and resolving to do it, they do not make such 
arrangements as render it easy to do right, or possible to 
do so without greater sacrifices than they are willing 
to make; or because, in some cases, they make such 
arrangements that it would be impossible: for them, ix 
the circumstances for which they are responsible, to 
do right. , 

- 
THINKING AND TURNING. 


BY J. R. MILLER, D.D. 





It was one of the old Psalm-writers who said, “I 
thought on my ways.” It is not likely that he found it 
a very easy thing todo. It is usually very much harder 
to think on our own ways than on other people’s. Most 
of us do quite enough of the latter. We keep a magni- 
fying glass to inspect our neighbor’s life, a high-power 
microscope to hunt for specks in his character; but too 
often we forget to use our glasses on ourselves, or, if we 
do, we reverse them, and thus minify every spot and im- 
perfection. The Pharisee in the temple confessed a great 
many sins, but they were his neighbors’ sins and the 
publican’s sins; he made no confession at all for him- 
self. Most of us are in the same danger. We lixe to 
think of our ways when they are good—it flatters our 
vanity to be able to approve and commend ourselves; 
but when our conduct has not been particularly satisfac- 
tory, we like to turn our backs upon it, and solace our- 
selves by thinking on our neighbor’s naughty ways. 
And here, strange to say, it seems to please many of us 
best to find things we cannot approve or commend. 

It is a brave thing for a man tosay, “I will think upon 
my own ways,” and say it when he knows his ways have 
not been good and right, but wrong. It is an excellent 
thing for us to turn our lenses in upon our own hearts, 
in order to see if our own ways are right. There is only 
one person in all the world for whose ways any of usare 
really responsible, for whose life any of us must give 
account,—and that is one’s self. Other people’s wrong 
ways may pain us, and offend our sense of right; and it 
is our duty to do all we can, in the spirit of Christ, to 
lead our neighbors into better ways. But, after all, when 


we stand before God’s judgment-seat, the only one per- | 
son in the whole world for whom any one of us will | 
have to give account will be one’s self. Certainly it is | 
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when we were passing through them. Things that 


seemed hard and painful at the time, now, as we look 
back upon them, appear lovely and radiant. There are 
experiences in most lives that seemed to be calamities at 
the time, but in the end prove rich. blessings. Then 
there is another class—things which appear attractive 
and enjoyable at the time, which afterward look repul- 
sive and abhorrent. This is true of all wrong actions, 
all deeds wrought under the influence of wrong passion. 
At the time they give a thrill of pleasure; but when the 
emotion has passed, and the wrong-doer turns and looks 
back at what he has done, it seems horrible in his eyes. 
The retrospect fills him with disgust and loathing. 

To look at one’s ways when they have been wrong is 
not by any means a pleasant thing to do. Such looks,if 
honest, will produce deep sorrow. It is well that it 
should be so,—that regret should grow into sore pain, 
until it has burned into our hearts the lessons which we 
ought to learn from our follies and sins. But pain and 
regret should not be all. The Scriptures speak of the 
sorrow of the world which works death. This is a sor- 
row which passes away like the morning cloud or the 
early dew, leaving no impression, or the sorrow which 
ends only in despair. Godly sorrow is the pain for sins 
which leads to repentance. The prodigal in the far-off 
land thought on his ways, and, in his shame, hid his face 
in his hands, and wept bitter tears over the ruin he had 
made of his life. But he did more than weep; he rose, 
and went straight home to his father. No matter how 
badly one has failed, the noblest thing to do is, not to sit 
down and waste other years in grieving over the lost 
years. Weeping in the darkness of despair amends 
nothing. The only truly wise thing is to rise and save 
what remains. Because ten hours out of the twelve 
allotted are lost, shall we sit down and waste the other 
two in unavailing grief overtheten? Had we not better 
use the two that are left in doing what we can to retrieve 
the consequences of our past folly? ‘ We have lost the 
battle,” said Napoleon, “but,” drawing his watch from 
his pocket, “it is only two o’clock, and we have time to 
fight and win another;” and the sun went down ona 
victorious army. No young person, especially, should 
ever yield to despair; for in youth there is yet too widea 
margin to blot with the confession of defeat and failure. 
Even old age, with a whole life-time behind it wasted, is 
not hopeless in a world on which Christ’s cross stood, A 
few moments are enough in which to creep to Christ’s 
feet and find pardon. Then life does not end at the 
grave. Its path sweeps on into the eternal years, and 
there will be time enough then to retrieve all the wasted 
past. Some one speaks of heaven as the place where 
God makes over souls. Even lives only wasted and 
marred on earth, turning to Christ in the late evening- 
time, may find mercy, and in heaven’s long blessed day 
be made over into grace and beauty. 

But nothing comes of thinking on our ways if we do 
not turn from whatever we find to be wrong. Godly 
sorrow works repentance. A few tears amount to noth- 
ing if one goes on to-morrow in the same old paths. 
Some one says: ‘“ The true science of blundering eonsists 
in never making the same mistake twice.” This rule 
applies to sins as well as to mistakes. The true science 
of living is never to commit the same sin a second time. 
But even this falls short. We are not saved by nega- 
tives. Wecan never go to heaven by merely turning 
from wrong ways. True repentance leads to Christ and 
into his ways. Itis the man who forsakes his wicked 
ways and wicked thoughts, and returns to the Lord, who 
is abundantly pardoned. No matter how black the sins 
when there is this kind of repentance. Even Christ 
does not undo the wrong past, and make that which has 


been done as though it never had been done. Itnever ° 


can be made true that the thief did not once steal; but 
grace may so make over a marred life, that, where the 
blemish was, some special beauty may appear. ‘‘ The 
oyster mends its shell with a pearl.” Where the ugly 
wound was, there comes, with the healing, not a scar, 
but a pearl. 

The same is true in human souls, when divine grace 
heals the wounds of sin. Sins that we truly repent of 
become pearls in the character. It is the experience of 
all whose lives grow into Christ-like nobleness, that many 
of the golden lines of their later lives have been wrought 
out by their regrets and their repentings of wrong doings. 
Even our mistakes and sins, if we leave them, and find 
our way to Christ, will be transmuted into growth and 
upbuilding of character. ‘We can so deal with the 
past, that we can make it give up to us virtue and wis- 


most important, then, that we give earnest heed to our-| dom.” ‘We can make wrong the seed of right and 


selves and our own ways. 
Retrospect has a strange power. As we look back 


righteousness ; we can transmute error into wisdom-; we 
can make sorrow bloom into a thousand forms like 


upon our ways, they do not appear to us as they did! fragrant flowers.” That is, if we truly repent of our 
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sins, where they grew with their thorns and poison 
seeds, there will be in our lives trees and plants of beauty 
with sweet flowers and rich fruits. 





PEN-PICTURES OF NOTED SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


TuE OLIVET SUNDAY-SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 
BY F. N. PELOUBET, D.D. 


When a new comer to Oberlin arose in the weekly 
prayer-meeting, over which President Finney presided, 
and said that she came there because she had heard so 
much about the saintliness of the people, but did not 
see, after three months’ experience, that they were 
so much better than other people, Dr. Finney inter- 
rupted her with the question, “Sister, what have you 
done to make Oberlin better since you came here?” 

But no one need ask that question of the Rev. A. F. 
Schauffler, the pastor of the Olivet Mission Church, and 
superintendent of its Sunday-school, and widely and 


favorably known all through the Sunday-school world. | , 


For he is, if not an “advanced thinker,” yet, what is 
still more needed, an “ advanced doer,” and he has made a 
positive contribution to the solution of the great problem 
of the evangelization of our great cities. 

The mission churches and schools of New York and 
vicinity are conducted on two different principles. 

Some of them are branches of the church which 
largely supports them. The members of the branch are 
members of the parent church. The pastor of that 
church goes to the mission and admits members, bap- 
tizes, and administers the communion to them as a por- 
tion of the one church, though many of them may never 
enter the building of the parent church. But they are 
a part of that body, they are regarded as brethren; and 
the desire is to bring all, rich and poor, into closer 
relations. The missions of other churches are more 
independent bodies, they are supported in part by con- 
tributions, and by personal aid in teaching; but they 
have their own organization, their separate church- 
membership; and the aim is to plant an independent, 
self-governing, and, in the end, self-supporting church, 
adapted to the circumstances and needs of its members. 

Of this latter kind is the Olivet Church. It is sus- 
tained, beyond what it is able to do for itself, by the 
City Missionary Society of New York, and is un- 
denominational. It raises more money each year than 
the large New England village church of which the Rev. 
Mr. Schauffler was once pastor; but the expenses of a 
city church are so great that the Olivet Church is not 
yet self-supporting. 

The buildings and conveniences for Sunday-school 
work are not the latest and best. The chapel is seated 
by long settees with reversible backs. Having outgrown 
this, they have had to rent houses on eitherside; so that 
the school has several disconnected rooms, and cannot 
have that unity which is desirable. What has been done, 
has been accomplished in spite of these disadvantages. 

The school is organized into five grades,—first and 
second primaries, intermediate, junior, and senior, be- 
sides the preparatory school, noticed farther on. The 
grading is according to age, modified by the attainments 
of the pupils, and the classes in the intermediate and 
junior departments are graded in the same way. 

The order of exercises is simple and effective; not 
differing much from that in many schools, except that a 
good deal of attention is given to music, and the pastor 
gives a ten minutes’ address upon the lesson, applying it 
to the heart and conscience. 

In the primary class, under the charge of Miss Annie D. 
Hanks, the order is: (1.) Hymn (all standing). (2.) 
Lord’s Prayer in concert. (3.) The ten commandments. 
For this exercise the school is divided into two parts, 
one of which recites the commandment, and the other 
sings a response, alternating one with the other. The 
tenth is repeated and the response sung by all. (4.) 
The Twenty-third Psalm. (5.) The books of the Bible, 
or memory exercise. (6.) Hymn. (7.) Collection, and 
collection song. (8.) Lesson for twenty minutes. (9.) 
All rise and sing. (10.) A prayer, in which all join. 

We would especially note that nearly every teacher 
and officer has grown up with the school, and is a mem- 
ber of the Olivet Church. Only four out of fifty-eight 
come from other churches to help. The chief reason is 
because only thus can the school be kept up all the year, 
and flourish almost as well in the summer months as 
in the winter. When the school had teachers from other 
churches, their absence during the long vacation was a 
great hindrance, and such absences are growing longer 
every year. 


Mr. Schauffler says that the working of the school is 


based on three principles : 1. It is hard to get in. 
is hard to get out. 3, It demands personal work. 
It is hard to get in; and this fact, together with the 
fact that there is something worth having after they do 
get in, is the reason why so many apply for admission. 
If-any one under fourteen years of age applies, he is 
questioned on various points. If he belongs to another 
school, or lives nearer one, he is told he had better go 
there. But if he lives in the neighborhood of Olivet 
School, or his parents attend church there, then the fol- 
lowing card is given him, which (both in English and in 
German) explains the reason of this plan : 


2. It 





OLIVET SUNDAY-SCHOOL, NEW YORK. 
To PARENTS : 

You may send your child with this card next 
Saturday morning at 10 o’clock, to the Chapel par- 
lors (entrance at No. 59 Second Street). 

We have so many more applicants for admis- 
sion than we have room for, that we are obliged to 
discontinue receiving new scholars on Sunday. All 
who desire to connect themselves with our school 
should apply as above stated, when they will re- 
ceive every consideration and attention, and will 
be informed whether there are any vacancies. 

Your friend, 
A. F. SCHAUFFLER, Pastor and Sup’t. 











If this Saturday investigation proves satisfactory, the 
applicant is sent home with a card of explanations to 
parents, and blanks for them to fill; and after a week he 
receives another card, which gives him admittar ce to 
the preparatory class. On his card are attendance num- 
bers to be punched out every time he is present, and brief 
explanations of what he is expected to do. This card 
is to be brought every Sunday. Every one who enters 
the regular school must come through this preparatory 
class. If the child proves regular in attendance, and 
after he has learned the Lord’s Prayer, the ten com- 
mandments, and the Apostles’ Creed, then he is admitted 
to the regular school as soon as a vacancy occurs. 

The design is to give the advantages of the school to 
as many as possible. Therefore, if a scholar is absent a 
single Sunday, the teacher reports the absence, and dur- 
ing the week the scholar is sought out, usually by the 
lady visitor. If sickness be the cause, the place is held, 
and the scholar cared for. If the scholar has moved to 
another part of the city, then there is a vacancy for some 
one from the preparatory class. If the cause is careless- 
ness or indifference, the scholar is dealt kindly with ; but 
if he neglects to come for two or three Sundays, his place 
is declared vacant, and another is admitted to fill it; and 


the former one cannot come back except in the usual 


way through the preparatory class. . 
The result of all this is, that instead of having to g 
out, as formerly, and press the children to come in, more 
apply than it is possible to receive. No gne has been 
asked for the last eight years; and, during the year just 

passed, over three hundred applications were declined. 

The school numbers seven hundred and seventy, and 
there is an averag= attendance of seventy-seven per 
cent., sometimes rising as high as eighty-eight per cent. 

Formerly the school would be overcrowded at about 
Christmas time so as to impede the good work of the 
school; and then the number would dwindle down to 
two hundred in the summer months, Now the attend- 
ance is very even, and gives opportunity for the best 
possible work, 

Another plan, which greatly improves the quality of 
the work done, and saves the school from the Christmas 
overcrowding, which is a difficulty and trial in most 
city mission schools, is the Honor Grade, which is en- 
tered through quarterly written examinations. These 
are held on a week evening, and two hours are given to 
answer twenty questions. Last year three hundred and 
twenty-five out of seven hundred and seventy scholars 
asked for examination papers, and about two hundred 
passed the examination. 

As an inducement to take these examinations, and an 
encouragement to punctual attendance and good order, 
those who attain to the Honor Grade have honorable 
mention in school, and receive a present of considerable 
value at Christmas time. 

“The basis of representation on the ‘ Honor Roll’ is as 
follows: Punctual attendance, 3 marks ; late attendance, 
2 marks; good deportment, 2 marks. Therefore, 260 
good marks are possible each year. Written examina- 
tions on a basis of 100, 5 for each question; during the 
year, therefore, 400 examination mraks are possible. 
Each bad deportment counts two against a scholar, Five 
bad marks in a year exclude the scholar from the ‘ Honor 
Roll.’ For the year 1885 the Honor Grade requirements 








a possible 660, a gift of the value of $4.00; second grade, 
610 marks, $2.00; third grade, 450 marks, 50 cents. In 
addition, perfect memorization of the ten command- 
ments, the Twenty-third Psalm, and the books of the Old 
and New Testaments, all to be recited at any quarterly 
examination. Each scholar to be limited to two trials.” 

Close personal attention is given to each scholar. He 
is followed up. Every absence is noted, and the reason 
found, and needful help given. 

Much attention is given to singing, which is under the 
leadership of Mr. A. T. Schauffler, a brother of the pas- 
tor, and vice-principal @f one of the city grammar 
schools. From two o’clock to half-past two of every 
Sunday the school is drilled in singing; and the scholars 
sing a very high grade of music, and sing it well. 

Every head bows reverently during prayer. 

Ten years ago only two per cent. of the school were 
members of the church. There were no senior classes, 
and only two junior classes of six members each. The 
scholars graduated early, and graduated into the streets. 
Sixty-eight per cent. of the scholars were lost each year. 

Then a change was made, and a determined effort 
made, not only to obtain scholars, but to keep them, and 
train them up in the Christian life; so that now one- 
sixth of the school are in the senior classes, and twenty- 
nine per cent. are members of the church. 

Mr. Schauffler’s method of reading the lesson respon- 
sively with the school is worthy of notice and imitation. 
He does not go by the verses altogether, but reads a 
longer or shorter sentence, as seems best, and the school 
takes up the verse wherever he leaves it. This keeps the 
scholars on the alert, and gives the sense more clearly 
than does reading by the verve divisions. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


—_ 


IN SAFE HANDS. 
BY L. M. FRECK. 


Not many years ago, in a small seaside town far pway, 
stood a cabin inhabited by a rough sailor, his wife, and 
a boy whom they called Davy. The boy was a dreamy, 
quiet child, who loved to clamber about among the crags 
and jutting peaks, and to watch the white gulls and 
swift-flying pelicans as they left their sheltered nests for 
the sea. Here he would sit for hours, when not em- 
ployed with hauling in the nets which old Sailor Jack 
used for his fish. Davy was fond of music too, in his 
simple way; and it was probably the bright, pretty 
hymns which first drew him into the Sunday-school, the 
steeple of which could be seen from the roadside. 

Once having been within the doors, it was not so diffi- 
cult to go againand again. Davy soon grew accustomed 
to the Sunday-school rules, one of which was that every 
boy and girl should each Sunday learn, and strive to apply, 
some short text from God’s Word. 

Not many weeks had elapsed since the little boy en- 
tered the school, when one bright Sunday, as usual, he 
shyly crept into the chapel, and took his seat in that 
part of the room to which he had been assigned. The 
text which that day was selected by the young lady who 
had charge of the class was this one: “ Hold thou me 
up, and I shall be safe.” 

One by one the boys repeated it, each growing more 
confident as it came to his turn. Miss Ainsworth grew 
thoughtful as she wondered on the minds of how many 
of her boys these words would leave any impression. 
Would they forget them ere nightfall? 

The service ended, Davy went silently home; but, 
before long, he left the house, and turned to his favorite 
haunt among the cliffs, 

How it happened, none can ever tell; but the cliffs 
were slippery with seaweed and mist, and, although his 
tread was like that of a young antelope, Davy’s foot 
slipped, and down, down he went, until his fall was 
arrested by a projecting ledge of rock. 

Late in the day, as two gentlemen were walking leis- 
urely along the upper road, they heard, weakly uttered, 
the words : “‘ Hold Thou me up, and I shall be safe. I 
shall—be-safe.” Looking over the rocks, they saw the 
little form, weak and faint with pain. The call for help 
was promptly answered, and men with rope were 
soon on the spot. Tender hands bore him to the cot- 
tage, and gently laid him down. But alas for Davy! his 
flickering life went out as he still murmured: “ Hold 
thou me up.” 

That night, as Miss Ainsworth listened to the sad tale, 
she felt thankfully, while her eyes were dim with tears, 
that not in vain had she striven to implant in the minds 
of her boys that text which one of them had just takea 





were as follows: First grade, 645 marks required out of 











as his: prayer for eternity. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1886,] 


1. January 3.—Josiah and the Book of the Law.........,....... 2 Kings 22 : 1-13 
2, January 10.—Jeremiah Predicting the Captivity.....Jer. 8 : 20-22; 9 : 1-16 


3. January 17.—The Faithfal Rechabit 





4, January 2A.—Captivity of Judah., 
4 January 31.—Daniel in Babylon 


... Jer, 35 : 12-19 
ptntiphanleppessipipige.th occcceptt 21-12 








Daniel 1: 8-21 
6, February 7.—The Fiery Furnace. Daniel 3 : 16-28 
February 14-—-The Handwriting on the Wall.......... Daniel 5 : 1-12, 25-28 


7. 
8, February 21,—The Second Temple. 
9. February 28.—Nelicmiah’s Prayer.. 


10. March 7.~ Reading the Law 
11, March 14.—Esther’s Petition... 
12. March 21.—Messiah’s M 


- Ezra 1: 1-4; 3: 813 
Neh. 1: 1-11 
- ...NWeh, 8 : 1-12 
quisopsgiperaggees Esther 4: 10-17 ; 5: 1-3 
ovess Mal. 3:16; 4:16 













13. March 23.—Review ; or, Missionary, ‘Temperance, or other lesson se- 


lected by the school, 





LESSON V., SUNDAY, 


JANUARY 31, 1886. 


TitLE: DANIEL IN BABYLON. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Daniel 1 : 8-21.) 


COMMON VERSION. 

8 But Dan‘l-el purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile 
himself with the portion of the 
king’s meat, nor with the wine 
which he drank : therefore he 


requested of the prince of the| 
eunuchs that he might not defile | 


himself. 

® Now God had brought Din’- 
i-el into favour and tender love 
with the prince of the eunuchs. 

10, And the prince of the eu- 
nuths said unto Diin’i-el, I fear 
my lord the king, who hath 
appointed your meat and your 
drink: for why should he see 
your faces worse liking than the 
children whieh are of your sort? 
then shall ye make me endanger 
my head to the king. 

11. Then said Dan’‘i-el; to Mél’- 
zar, whom the prince of the eu- 
nuchs had set over D&an‘i-el, 
Han-a-ni’ah, Mish’a-el, and Az-a- 
ri/ah, 

12. Prove thy servants, I be- 
seech thee, ten days; ard let 
them give us pulse to eat, and 
water to drink. 

13. Then let our countenances 
be. looked upon before thee, and 
the countenance of the children 
that eat of the portion of the 
king’s meat : and as thou seest, 
deal with thy servants. 

14. So he consented to them in 
this matter, and proved them ten 
days. 

15. And at the end of ten days 
their, countenances appeared 
fairer and fatter in flesh than 
all the children which did eat 
the portion of the king's meat. 

16, Thus M¢l’zar took away the 
portion of their meat, and the 
wine that they should drink ; 
and gave them pulse. 

17. As for these four ehildren, 
God gave them knowledge and 
skill in all learning and wisdom : 
and Dan/‘i-el had understanding 
in all visions and dreams, 

12, Now at the end of the days 
that the king had said he should 
bring them in, then the prince of 
the eunuchs brought them in be- 


REVISED VERSION. 

8 But Daniel purposed in his 
heart that he would not defile 
himself with the king’s meat, 
nor with the wine which he 
drank : therefore he requested 
of the prince of the eunuchs 
that he might not defile him- 

9 self. Now God made Daniel 
to find favour and compas- 
sion in the sight of the 

10 prince of the eunuchs. And 
the prince of the eunuchs 
said unto Daniel, I fear my 
lord the king, who hath ap- 
pointed your meat and your 
drink : for why should he see 
your faces worse liking than 
the youths which are of your 
own age? soshould ye endanger 

11 my head with the king. Then 
said Daniel to !the steward, 
whom the prince of the eu- 
nuchs had appointed over Dan- 
jel, Hananiah, Mishael, and 

12 Azariah : Prove thy servants, I 
beseech thee, ten days; and 
let them give us *pulse to eat, 

13 and water to drink. Then let 
our countenances be looked 
upon before thee, and the 
countenance of the youths that 
eat of the king’s meat; and as 
thou seest, deal with thy ser- 

14 vants. So he hearkened unto 
them in this matter, and 

15 proved them ten days. And 
at the end of ten days their 
countenances appeared fairer, 
and they were fatter in flesh, 
than all the youths which did 

16 eat of the king’s meat. So 
ithe steward took away their 
meat, and the wine that they 
should drink, and gave them 

17 pulse. Now as for these four 
youths, God gave them knowl- 
edge and skill in all learning 
and wisdom : and Daniel had 
understanding in all visions 

18 and dreams. And at the end 
of the days which the king 
had %appointed for bringing 
them in, the prince of the 
eunuchs brought them in be- 

19 fore Nebuchadnezzar. And 


Oftentimes I purpose 


Datty Home Reaprnes: 


M.—Daniel1:821. Light for the self-denying. 
T.—Daniel 1+1-8. Royal life in Babylon. 
W.—Daniel 2: 1-24. Light on secret things. 
T.—Daniel 2 : 25-49, Enlightening the benighted. 
F,—Matthew 16 ; 21-28. Self-denial demanded. 
$.—Mark 10: 17-31. Self-denial rewarded. 
§.—Philippians 2 : 1-8. The self-denial of Jesus. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, SELF-DENIAL PURPOSED. 
|. Purpose ; 

Daniel purposed .. . that he would not defile himself (8). 
With purpose of heart they would cleave unto the Lord (Acts 11 : 23). 
Paul purposed in the spirit . . . I must also see Rome (Acts 19: 21). 

rposed to come unto you (Rom. 1 : 13). 
Dol Writ according t6 the flesh ? (2 Cor. 1 117.) 
Do... as he hath purposed in his heart (2 Cor. 9 : 7). 
ll. Action: 


He-requested . ., that he might not defile himself (8). 
Do it with thy might (Eccl. 9: < 
Work ; for I am net online (Hag. 2 : 
Not every one that uit ine ‘pat Gost 5 aaa : 21). 
With the mouth aici is made Sen 
Now complete the doing also (2 Cor. i. 
Wl. Discouragement : 

So should ye endanger my head (10). 
They all would have made us afraid (Neh. 6: Fad 
The sluggard saith, There is a lion without (Pro 
What he is it that we have kept his ohanse ? it a ‘3 via) 
a it far from thee, Lord: this shall never be (Matt. 16: 

. besought him not to go up to Jerusalem (Acts 1: ot). 

. “He would not defile himself.’ That was the secret of Daniel’s 
noble life.. He would not stain himself,-body- or soul, with un- 
cleanness. And the way to be a modern Daniel is to adopt 
Daniel's resolution, and to live up to it, in the strength of Jesus 


Yhrist. 

2. “ He requested .. . that he might not defile himself.’”’” Many a 
noble pu dies out for want of Sourage | to own it before 
os *.. ou would stand firm in your £04 Paros dare to 
a’. openly. The peril of failure not be half 
s gr i rye ny at. 

3. ‘“* fear my lord ‘the king.” The fear of man brings a snare. 
“Fear , and know no other fear.’ 


Il, SELF-DENIAL PRACTICED. 

|. A Test Proposed : 

‘Prove thy servants, I beseech thee (12). 

Let me prove, I pray thee, but this once (Ju 

_—— = by dag e — with hard aettons (2 Chiron, 9 : 31) 
O Lord, an A perro se me ss | ag 

{wi prove hee with mirt Eccl. 2 

ve me now herewith, saith the Lord (Mal. 3: 10). 


ll. 4 Test Made: 
So he... proved them ten ed (14). 
God a aa. prove 4 Abraham (Gen. 


1). 
. that he oa ve thee (Deut. 8 : 11 
This he said to prove him (Joh at prove . rvs 


ham, being tried, offered up Isaac (Heb. 11 : 17). 
When he hath nD approved, he shall Soetenr the crown (Jas. 1:12). 
i. A Triumph Secured : 
Their countenances appeared fairer ... than all (15). 


They shall not be ashamed in the time of evil ye 37 : 19). 
Mine enemy doth not triumph over me virts 


They thet wall for tne shal ia 30 


Welenon har ons trae in 


1. “As ber a seest, deal with thy servants.” ad ie carefully 
learns from God’s laws in physical life, need not go astray in 
respect ot his yor life. As thou seest gluttony, intemper- 
ance, on, Sitod wap form, so deal with pore elf and others. 
Where is “Walk in it, and i lead 
2. “He hes, nen ¢ ‘ace ” That was a. No man is 

less intelligent than he who does not know enough to listen to 
good advice. ‘Give a ready ear to good counsel. points the 
way to success. 

3. ‘‘So the steward took away their meat.’’ Never fear to adopt a 

new course simply because it is new. With the Henost Pinees hold 
much will remain “past finding out.”” Prove all hol 
fast that which is good. 


Ill. SELF-DENIAL REWARDED. 


1. Enriched of God: 


God gave them knowledge and skili (17). 


I There given thee a wise and an understanding heart (1 4:3). 8312) 


God gave Solomon wisdom and understanding at Kings 
thing will he wold from them (Psa. Br 
ball receive a hundredfold, oe etern 4 (att ‘19: 29). 
ir any of you lacketh wisdom, . : ask of God (J. 5). 
Il. Honored of Men: 


Therefore stood they before the king (19). 


3. Setl-Denial Rendered : 
. 22: 
: 11; 24-26). 
Da . 2: 14- 6) 

By Matthew (Matt. 9: ah 

By Peter and Andrew (Matt. 4 : 18-20). 

By James and John (Matt. 4:21, 

By Paul (Acts 20 : 22-24; 21 : 18), 

By Jesus ( (Roni. 25 ; 3; Matt. 26 : 39). 
4. Self-Denial Rewarded: 

With p> el —a pod ene 19°: 27, 28). 

With abundan “ny Mark 10 28-30). 


With life everlasting (Matt 9:29, 1 e.). 
With an incorruptible crown (1 Co r. 9 : 25). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


The book of Daniel has long: been the centre of a fierce 
critical controversy. On the one hand; its inspiration, credi- 
bility, and canonicity, have been defended by profound and 
thorough scholarship; on the other.hand, a- scholarship no 
less thorough and profound, but trained in rationalistic meth- 
ods, has endeavored to prove the work little better than. a his- 
torical novel, of late date; and of no independent authority. 

As this book appears in our present text, it is not written 
in one dialect, but in two,—Hebrew and Aramaic. If the 
reader paints a thin tint of blue over the first chapter and the 
) first three verses of the second chapter; a thin red tint from 
the fourth verse of the second chapter to the end of the sev- 
enth chapter; and again a thin blue tint over the remainder 
of the book,—he will have a rough representation of the lit- 
erary phenomena of the work. The blue tint represents the 
Hebrew; the red, the Aramaic. These two dialects are 
related to each other’as, say, English is to Lowland Scotch or 
to German ; that is, they ‘are sister languages or dialects. 
Concerning the explanation of this diversity of dialect, schol- 
ars are not agreed. It has been suggested, on the conservative | 
side, that the use of two languages is really astriking evidence 
in favor of the book’s being of the age it professes to be, since 
only under ‘such ‘circumstances as those, of Daniel’s time 
—a time of change and of transition—would the use of 
two languages be probable. Several centuries ago all schol- 
arly books were written in Latin. Then came the develop- 
ment of European vernaculars, and the exclusive use of Latin 
was given up. In this transition period, we find that some of 
the wo.ks of certain authors -were written in Latin, and some 
in their mother-tongue, 

The difference between the Aramaic of Daniel and the 
Aramaic of the Targums is in favor of the earlier origin of the 
book of Daniel, 

It ought to be conceded that the evidence from the monu- 
ments in elucidation of the historical statements made in 
Daniel, is not yet_so clear as that in elucidation of, say, the, 
Assyrian and Babylonian references in the second book of 
Kings. This, however, is probably due to our lack of com- 
plete knowledge at this point. Those who have seen how, as 
new discoveries are made, the apparent difficulties of the 
Bible story are cleared up, can afford to wait quietly until 
fresh discoveries in the valley of the Euphrates shall throw. a ~ 
new flood of light on the puzzling historical questions con- 
nected with this book. 

Daniel was one of the Hebrew youths of the Judean cap- 
tivity of the time of Jehoiakim. Tradition makes him to 
have been a mere boy of about twelve at the beginning of his 
story here; and it is also said that he was one of the captives 
of royal blood. The great length of his active life supports 
the tradition of his extreme youthfulness at-the time when 
this lesson opens. Daniel, and other youths of royal or of’ 
aristocratic blood, were put under training by the conqueror 
for service in his court.!, To this end; he provided every facil- 
ity for their education, and appointed them a share of the 
royal food. 





See, I have set thee over all the land of cperpt (Gen, 41 : 41). 
the king communed with | He shall stand before kings (Prov. 22 


: amo Who also honoured us with many 5 ba Acts 28: 10 
aay ot — them “y Honour. . . to wre? man that Porteth urs (Acts ag Dy, 

was found none like Daniel, | Let the elders... be counted worthy of double bid (1 Tim. 5: 17). 
with them ; and among them all Hananiah, Mishael, and Aza- Ill. Exalted At Othe 
was found none like Dan‘i-el, riah : therefore stood they be- Pepe wet * 
Han-a-ni’ah, Mish’a-el, and Az-a- | 20 fore the king. And in every He fownd tiem ten times better than all the magicians (20), 


ri’ah : therefore stood they before matter of wisdom and under- | The righteous is apie to his neig>bour (Prov. 12 : 26). del was taken to Babylon in the, frsh dey tion inthe 
I have heard . ‘ound in thee (Dan. 214). 
the king. standing, concerning which 


Tiemial san aotd te, the pres dents (Dan, 6:3). fourth year of .Jehoiakim, seven years, consequently, before 
20. And in all matters of wis- aaa: 20: 


the king inquired of them, he | They shall be priests of God and of 6). the captivity of J ehoiachin, with whom Ezekiel was carried 
dom and understanding, that the found them ten times better | They shall reign for ever and ever (Rey. 22 
king inquired of them, he found 


than ‘all’ the tuagicians and | 1 ‘“God gave them knowledge.” All bs diel ¢ is God’s, ana he | *¥4Y (Ezek. 1: 1, 2). Nebuchadnezzar had entered upon the 
} them ten times better than all 


gives i liberally. If ‘any man lack wisdom, let him ask of God, | expedition the Robie ear (Dan. 1:1), when his father 
enchanters that were in all his he shall receive it freely, and without upbraidin P y ( ), 
the magicians and astrologers | 21 realm. And Daniel continued 


= ane the king communed with them.” Great was the prepara- | WS still living, but hastened back after Jerusalem was taken, 





fore N&éb-u-chad-néz’zar. 
19. And the king communed 


CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 
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‘ first king tion for this momentous meeting, and high the honor it con- | in ‘conséq : igence of his father’s death, tl 
- } ag, sare de ok be zeele — unte the youtes ferred. But a LT 4 meeting and a higher honor awaits God’s i 4 see =e gys a bis pet an 
| 21. And Dan‘i-el continued even Cyrus. they sal up ts no They shall be presented to the King; | he might make sure of his own accession to the throne. The 
| unto the first year of king Cyrus. the sup wit hin, ond! he with them, vs * . 
y Cy : a: “Ten tim ime es better than’all the magicians.” How could they be | two prophets of the Captivity, Ezekiel and Daniel, were 
otherw 


} that native talent and worldly culture og do i i isti ; ‘ 
} 1Heb, Hammelzar. 20Or, herbs 8 Heb. said. Se them hac had been done’ and above all this was added the gift called to the exercise of entirely distinct functions: Ezekiel 
In verse 9, the American Committee re ovina panes” for of God’s 
Classes Passages, VII.’’). 


x i captives at the river Chebar, hom 
“favour” (see Appendix, under “ ties allow, rand aif that vet Swilling to mabey. ore ‘pact mg A ae anna spiritual good, eeddingiOP Me vite 
messages as from time to time hereceived. Daniel was taken — 
directly to the city of Babylon itself, to be in the king’s pal- 
ace (Dan. 1: 3, 4), where he rose to a high official position in 
the administration of the affairs of the empire (2 : 48, 49). 
While Ezekiel’s task’ was. that of exerting a religious influ- 
ence upon the exiles themselves, and thus furthering the 
ends of this severe discipline to which. they were subjected, 
Daniel had his station at the court of the king, where he 
was to exert an influence on their behalf, protecting them 
from injurious treatment, and perhaps in due time preparing 
the way for their return. 
Ezekiel wes of priestly. (Ezek: 1:3), Daniel of royal, de- 








LESSON PLAN. 
Tortc OF THE QUARTER : Light for God’s Followers. 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: He that followeth me 
shall not wal. ix the darkness, but shall have the light of life 


LESSON BIBLE READING. 


. SELF-DENIAL. 

1. Self-Denial Demanded : 

of O¢ every follower (Matt. 16 : 24; Mark 8 ; 84). 

John 8 : 12) To be rendered continually (Luke 9: 28). . 
(John 8 : 12). To transcend ‘all 1 love of men (Matt. 10: 

fo transcend all love of the world (1 John = 2 105), 

Te transcend all love of life (Matt. 10 : 39; Luke 9: 94). 

To transcend all other love (Luke 14 : 33, bey. 


2. Self-Denial Evaded : 


| 
| 
t 
Lesson Toptc : Light for the Self-Denying. 


1, Self-Denial Purposed, vs. 8-10. 
LEsson OUTLINE : { 2. Self-Denial Practiced, vs. 11-16. For the sake of comfort (Luk ke 9 : 57, 58) 
. - the sake of co: ake 9 : 
3. Self-Denial Rewarded, vs. 17-21. For the sake of kindred (Luk se, 
Gotpen Text: Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his For the sake of wealth (Matt “9: a e 


way? by taking heed thereto according to thy word.—Psa, 119: 9. For ihe sake of cherished ins (Aste 120, 
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 seent (Dan. 1 : 8) ; and this fact had its influence upon their 
respective prophecies, While Ezekiel deals largely in the 
symbols of the sanctuary, and sees in his visions the cheru- 
~ bim (Ezek: 10), the temple, and the ritual (Ezek. 40-48), 
the fature of the people of God being presented to him under 
the emblem-of the re-erection of the earthly sanctuary with 
greatly enlarged dimensions, and the restoration of the cere- 
monial service, the same thing’ is foreshown to Daniel as 
the establishment of a ‘universal kingdom which is to super- 
sede and outlast every earthly kingdom. 

Verse 8.—But Daniel purposed in his heart: Daniel is alone 
mentioned, although he and his three friends (Dan. 1:6) were 
of one mind in this ‘matter, probably because he took the 
initiative in proposing what was here resolved upon, and be- 
cause he conducted the negotiations which gave it effect.— 
That he would not defile humself with the portion of the king’s 
meat: The rare and foreign word here used, which was for- 
merly understood to mean “a portion of food,” is now be- 
lieved to signify “princely or delicate food,” dainties; hence 
the word “ portion” is omitted from the Revision. Daniel’s 
determination not to partake of the food and wine sent them 
from the king’s table was not simply from a disinclination to 
luxurious living, and a preference for a simpler diet, but from 
a regard to the requirements of the Mosaic law. “He would 
not defile himself.” ‘The law made a sharp discrimination 
between clean and unclean meats (Lev.11), which Gentiles 
did not observe; hence they could not, without defilement, 
eat the same food (Hos. 9: 3; Ezek. 4; 13). Besides, the 
flesh and the wine from the king’s table were often such as 
had been offered in sacrifice to idols ; and he did not wish to 
contaminate himself by participating in what had been put 
to an idolatrous use, and thus doing what might be regarded 
as sanctioning idolatry. He accordingly applied to the prince 
of the eunuchs, under whose charge they were, to release him 
from the necessity of defiling himself. 

Verse 9.—The prince of the eunuchs was strongly prepos- 
sessed in favor of Daniel, and inclined to treat him as gener- 
ously as possible. This is more felicitously expressed in the 
Revision: “ Now God'made Daniel to find favour and com- 
passion in the sight of the prince of the eunuchs.” For the 
sake of uniformity of rendering a word of very frequent occur- 
rence, the American Company preferred “lovingkindness” to 
“favour.” The case is strikingly parallel to that of Joseph 
in Egypt, who, by God’s favor, won the regard of all his 
superiors (Gen. 39 : 4, 21; comp. Prov. 21 : 1). 

Verse 10.—The prince did not feel at liberty to grant the 
request. He was acting under orders from the king; and if 
he was detected in disobeying these orders, his life would be 
the forfeit. Why should he see your faces worse liking # A some- 
what antiquated form of speech for “in worse condition” 
(comp. Job 39: 4). Why do you wish me to.do what could 
only result in your being less plump and fair than if you had 
fed upon this choice food, with v-hich it is made my duty to 
supply you? Your looks wiil necessarily betray me if I give 
you coarse, inferior food, and I shall lose my life in“tonse- 
quence.—The children which are of your sort: For which the 
Revision correctly substitutes “ the youths which are of your 
own age.” —Then shall ye make me endanger (Rev., “So should 
ye endanger”). oe 

Verse 11.—Finding that, this officer, however friendly dis- 
posed, could not give him the desired permission, Daniel, not 
discouraged, seeks to accomplish his end by applying to one 
of his subordinates, under whose immediate oversight they 
had been placed. Melzar is, in all probability, not a proper 
name, but an official designation, and denotes a butler, or, as 
it is rendered in the margin of the Authorized Version and 
the text of the Revision, “the steward.”—Hananiah, Mishael 
and Azariah : Better known by their Babylonish names, Sha- 
drach, Meshach and Abed-nego (Dan. 3). 

Verse 12.—Prove (that is, try, or test) thy servants: He asks 
that an experiment be made for a short time, in which no 
risk would be incurred. If it was not found to succeed, it 
could be discontinued. and no harm would result.—Ten days 
(comp. Gen. 24 : 55): A term long enough to bring the matter 
to a trial, but not so long as to make a very serious difference. 
—And let them give us pulse: For which the margin of the. 
Revision has “herbs.” They proposed to live upon a purely 
vegetable diet, and to drink simply water; not from any ob- 
jection to anip.al food or more nourishing drinks in themselves 
considered, but that thus they would be sure to escape the 
contamination which they feared. They could be certain 
that this had never beea presented in offerings to false deities, 
and so had no idolatrous taint. 

Verse 13.—Daniel felt confident that what they did from a 
scrupulous desire to obey the law of God would not turn out 
to their disadvantage. We certainly are bound, under all 
circumstances, to do right, and trust the consequences to God. 

We may have to suffer, in a worldly point of view, for fidelity 
to our conscientious convictions; but if we are really and 
sincerely obeying God, he will make it issue in such a man- 
ner that our highest welfare shall be promoted. Daniel’s 
expectation in this particular case was not based: upon, his 
belief that plainer food was really a healthier diet, byt upon 
his confidence in, God's gracious, protertion, and, canes” And ip 


divine assurance given him by special revelation. Children 
(Rev., “ youths”). . 

Verse 14.—So he consented (Rev., “ hearkened,” as the word 
is commonly and properly translated): The trial was made, 
2s Daniel requested, and with the result which he had indi- 
cated. 

Verse 15.—This result is evidently to be regarded, not as 
the natural effect of that particular kind of food, but as pro- 
duced by God’s special favor to them for their firm adherence 
to the divine law, notwithstanding the strong temptation 
under which they were to disregard it. Many yield to a less 
powerful constraint,'and that in matters of greater intrinsic 
consequence than those of outward ceremonial requirement, 
and’ seek to satisfy their consciences by persuading themselves 
that they cannot help it. “Men can bear temporal loss, if need 
be; but, at whatever hazard, they should make up their 
minds resolutely that they cannot sin against God. 

Verse 16.—As the result of the experiment, Daniel and 
his three friends gained what they desired. The steward 
found that he could safely do as they requested. He accord- 
ingly took away the objectionable food, and let them have 
what could not possibly have the taint of idolatry about it, or 
come under the category of food prohibited by the Mosaic 
law. The prudence of Daniel and his friends deserves to be 
commended in this transaction, as well as their firmness and 
conscientiousness. Instead of a contumacious resistance to 
the king’s command, regardless of the prejudices or the diffi- 
culties of those with whom they had to deal, they skillfully 
and with admirable tact put the case before them in its least 
objectionable form, and sought to smooth the way before them 
until that was found to be practicable which had at first been 
pronounced impossible. 

Verse 17—Their improvement and superiority lay not 
merely in their physical condition. God gave them knowledge 
and skill in all learning and wisdom: Not, indeed, without 
patient and faithful study on their part. But God blessed 
their study, and gave them that ‘intellectual ability which 
enabled them 6 mastér all their tasks. The Babylonians 
were eminent for their learning and wisdom ; and the teach- 
ers had been provided for the instruction of these young men 
in all the branches which were in repute at the time (Dan. 
1: 4).—And Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams : 
He was divinely enabled to interpret such as had a prophetic 
meaning, as was manifestly shown (Dan. 2) in his expounding 
the dream of Nebuchadnezzar. 

Verse 18.—Now at the end of the days: The term of three 
years had been fixed as a suitable period in which to test their 


several capacities (v. 5). When this period had elapsed, in- 


which, according to the king’s direction, they were to be under 
instruction, they were brought before Nebuchadnezzar for 
examination. After these three years were ended, it was still 
but “the second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar ” (Dan. 
2:1), which shows that, as already remarked, his reign did 
not commence until after he had captured Jerusalem, and 
returned with his spoil and his captives to Babylon. He is 
called king (Dan. 1 : 1) either by anticipation, or because he 
was at that time already associated in the sovereignty with 
his father. 


Vee 19.—And the king communed with them: All the young 
mer: «ho had been in training (v. 4) were now formally ex- 
amined to ascertain their proficiency in the studies which 
they had been pursuing, and their capability for advancement 
to official positions, As Daniel and his three friends had been 
so strictly conscientious in regard to their food, it is natural 
to assume that they were similarly conscientious in every other 
respect; and that they made more diligent use of their advan- 
tages than those who had been careless of the prescriptions of 
the divine law, and who had preferred to pamper themselves 
with royal dainties, rather than exercise self-denial There- 
fore stood. they before the king: That is, they were taken into the 
service of the king, and employed in the palace or in positions 
of public trust (comp. Gen. 41: 46; Deut. 1:38; 1 Kings 
10: 8). 

Verse 20.—It has sometimes been objected that this is 
extravagant laudation, such as Daniel could not have used in 
writing of himself, 22 #8,an inspired writer could not 
consistently employ. It is, however, simply stating the result 
of a competitive ¢Xamihation; and‘in all probability the words 
are those which were used by the examiners, or by the king 
himself. The sacred writers are. as far removed from undue 
self-depreciation or mock, modesty as they are from inflated 
self-praise. They speak of themselves with the same impar- 
tiality as of others, Moses speaks of his own faults and mis- 
deeds (Exod. 2: 12; 4:14; Num. 20: 12) as frankly as of 
his meekness under extraordinary provocation. The apostle 
Paul, when he had occas »n to do so, recites at some length 
his labors and sufferings, and the remarkable revelations made 
to him (2 Cor. 11: 22-28; 12: 1-4). And, comparing him- 
self with the rest of the apostles, he says (1 Cor. 15: 10): 
“I laboured more abundantly than they all.” He does not 


| thorough and honest work of this part of their duty. 


this examination; but he ascribes it not to their superior abili- 
ties or greater diligence, but to the direct gift of God (v. 17). 
Magicians and astrologers: For the second term the Revision 
substitutes the more accurate rendering, “enchanters.” These 
are the wise men who claimed acquaintance with occult arts, 
and attained such distinction in Babylon. 

Verse 21.—And Daniel continued even unto the first year of 
king Cyrus: There is no contrariety between this and Daniel 
10:1 from which it appears that he still prophesied in the 
third year of Cyrus. With the first year of Cyrus the seventy 
years, which were the predicted term of the Captivity, came 
to an end (2 Chron. 36; 21-23). It is accordingly stated that 
Daniel was there until the end of the exile; whether he 
remained longer than that, or not, this passage does not in- 
form us. 





PIETY AT COURT. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


The prophet Ezekiel. mentions three notable men whose 
righteousness might possibly be by many considered as par- 
ticularly prevalent in prayer for the deliverance of others 
(Ezek. 14: 14). Daniel is twice reckoned with Noah and 
Job as eminent in piety, and yet no one of them was to be 
considered able to save more than his own soul. 

I. The history of Daniel’s first appearance. This is our 
earliest subject of investigation in the present chapter (Dan. 
1; 1, 2, 6). 

1. It is evident that this lad had come in with the others 
when Nebuchadnezzar led home his captives from the smok- 
ing ruins of Jerusalem. We have already seen how this cus- 
tom of deportation of conquered nations acted for the peace 
of the subjugated provinces. It had another effect upor the 
people wbdued in their relations to their captors: it kept 
them exclusive, and made them clannish to the last degree. 

2. Suddenly comes a summons for this young Hebrew to 
take a position at court (vs. 3-5). Nebuchadnezzar appears 
to have determined to bring forward into his service some of 
this captive race. Quite likely his reasons were these: (1.) 
He desired to gain the advantage.of outside talent; the long 
siege had taught him the stubbornness, gifts, and availability 
of the Jewish character. (2.) He planned to propitiate the 
whole race by choosing some ef their number for high office ; 
while so strong an element of his population was in a sort of 
sullen opposition to his government, there was always danger 
around the throne. (3.) He wished to add the strange power 
of their divine inspiration to such forces of magic as he held 
under his control now (see v. 20). 

3. The group of companions thus strangely thrown together 
has enough of picturesqueness in it, if nothing else, to attract 
attention. Only three besides Daniel are mentioned by name, 
but there were others associated in the transaction. It is 
always a serious moment when any young man is summoned 
to come to the front. Daniel was now fifteen or sixteen years 
old; the rest may have been near his own age. The apostle 
speaks of “saints in Cesar’s household,” under the New Tes- 
tament; here were saints in Nebuchadnezzar’s household, 
under the Old. We havea hope that some of these anony- 
mous “children of Judah,” who never appear to have reached 
a mention in history, were as true as any of them. Good 
men are often found-in-the unlikeliest places, even in our day. 

II. The description of Daniel’s personal endowments. This 
stands next in the inspired story, and claims our study (v. 4). 

1. For one thing, he was finely fashioned in figure and 
stature, This makes us think how the Israelites once admired 
Saul, the son of Kish, when he came to the throne ; and how 
the same wayward people afterwards went into rebellion with 
Absalom, won by his height and his hair. 

2. He was nobly born. . These all were to be “of the king’s 
seed, and of the princes,’ when the selection was. made. 
Some say that Daniel was a descendant of Hezekiah, concern- 
ing whose sons it was once-predicted that they should reign 
in Babylon. , We need not. reason, much concerning birth or 
rank, for God’s choice of us is all we can wish. 

3. He was liberally educated, That counts grandly in the 
career of each young man; fer knowledge is power. The 
Israelites were not an intellectual race, as a whole; most of 
the people were farmers, and had flocks and fields; it, was an 
agricultural nation, rather than a scientific. But Daniel had 
been taught to study, and had learned to think. There is no 
other region in all this world where education is so easily 
obtained as here in our own land. But the question every 
young man raises in the minds of others when he takes a 
college honor is, What will he do with it? 

4. He was religiously trained.. Those old Jews made 
Here 
our golden text comes in with all its power: “ Wherewithal 
shall a young man cleanse his way? by taking heed thereto 
according ,to.thy word,” , Let every one who has had a 
Christian home thank,.God for the instruction he has re- 
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say this in a vainglorious spirit, however, but in order to | ceived. Those members. of our churches that come to most 


magnify the grace of God, to which he imputes it all. “By 
the grape of God I am what I am: ... not I, but the grace of 
‘God_which was with me.” Se Daniel here relates, the emi- 





is_not, improbable that he may have had, 9 same suppose, @.| 


| efficiency are those who, in their, early life, have been most 
| deeply grounded. in the Word of God. 
| 5. He was studious in taste. There isan expression in the 


nenee ip.echolarship attributed to, himself and.his friends in, narrativewhigh js veamsiggificant (v. 20), We are.told that 
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when in consultation with these Hebrew advisers, the king 
found them ten times better than his magicians and astrologers; 
the original word is “hands;” they were ten hands above 
them in wisdom and understanding; they were, hand over 
hand, superior to them in common sense and intelligence. 

6. He was eminent in the divine favor (v. 17). The Lord 
even then was giving help from heaven to this young man 
for his calling. A little while after this, we are not surprised 
to find the angel Gabriel addressing Daniel with the supreme 
title, “O man greatly beloved !” 

III. The temptation to which Daniel was subjected. This 
comes as the third matter for our consideration (vs. 5-7). 

1. The king’s plan was this: he designed to swerve these 
men out from the straight lines of traditional fidelity and be- 
lief, and commit them to the orthodox religion of his own 
country, (1.) He adroitly caused their Hebrew names to be 
changed; from suggesting Jehovah’s worship and service, 
they suggested the following of false gods and profane policies. 
(2.) He proposed a distinct political aggrandizement; these 
captive slaves were to be admitted at court as the peers of the 
realm. (3.) He offered them free education ; they were to be 
instructed in the Chaldean language and lore. (4.) He fur- 
nished them full support gratis; he actually descended into 
details; he “appointed” the portion of provisions, and of 
the wine he himself was accustomed to drink. 

2. But the implied condition was this: the whole thing 
was an adroit ruse and a snare. It made at least four dis- 
tinct pledges for an alienation of all that these young Hebrews 
cherished. (1.) They should surrender their religion; (2.) 
They should drift away from their national speech, history, 
and hope; (3.) They should take part with the traditional 
oppressors of their fathers; (4.) Worst, and fatallest, of all, 
they should enter upon the service of a religion of idolatry. 

IV. The expedient of escape which Daniel proposed. This 
we shall now enter upon as the inspired narrative proceeds 
(vs. 8-14), 

1, Observe carefully what Daniel did not do. He did not 
decline the chance given him for conspicuous service. He 
only avoided the embarrassing conditions attached to it. He 
was willing to be useful, if so splendid an opportunity was 
offered him; but he would not peril his convictions, nor sac- 
rifice his principles. No young man has any right to refuse 
an opening in life that is advantageous; he must just accept 
the gift which in the providence of God comes to him, and 
then consecrate it to the service of God and his fellow-man. 

2. Observe the devoutness and trust of the piety these 
young Hebrews exhibited. They could manage the diet a 
fortnight; but the question of fair looks must be rather an 
experiment than an expectation at the end. What if God 
should fail them in this? Then an autocrat’s anger might 
fall on them with swift destruction. 

3. Finally, observe the superb success these young men 
achieved. The ten days passed; they were “fairer and 
fatter.” But there were now three years more before they 
should come before the king; and still they trusted God. 
We know the rest of theirstory. Daniel held his prominence 
at least for seventy years, through the reigns of five kings, 
and must have been eighty-five years old when he died, an 
honored servant of his fathers’ God. Once it was written, 
and it is well to remember: “It is good for a man that he 
bear the yoke in his youth.” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Daniel purposed in his heart that he would not defile himself 
(v.8). That isa safe purpose for any young man; but it 
is not 86 Common as many ancther purpose. One purposes 
that he will eat and drink what is approved in the best 
circles of society; another that he will eat and drink what 
suits his taste, or is likely to give him the greatest enjoyment; 
yet another, that he will look only at the immediate benefits 
to his health in his choice of food and drink. The 
better way is to purpose not to eat or drink, or chew or 
smoke, that which defiles one, even though it is fashionable 
to be defiled, or though there is enjoyment in the process of 
defilement, or though one can grow fat or strong while being 
defiled. “No defilement for me, though I stand alone in the 
world; though I have a life of trial; though I sicken und 
die because of my purpose of purity.” That is the way for a 
young man to feel and to talk—whatever his name may be. 
If a man cannot live in any other state than one of personal 
defilement, it is better for him not to live at all. 

God made Daniel to find favour and compassion in the sight of 
the prince (v. 9). The best way to secure man’s favor is by 
seeking God’s favor. There is no sure basis of friendship in 
sin. Unless our course is approved of God, we shall not long 
have man’s approval. When weighed in the balances, we 
shall be found wanting. If we turn away from God, our best 
friends are likely to turn away from us. If our ways please 
the Lord, he not only maketh our enemies to be at peace 
with us, but he may bring us into favor and sympathy with 
those whose friendship is worth having and worth holding. 
Friendships are a gift of God. Human favor is dependent 
on the blessing of God. 

The prince... said . . . why should he sce your faces 











worse liking than the youths which are of your own age? (v. 10.) 
People who indulge in defiling food and drinks are quite 
likely to think that it is dangerous to be without these means 
of defilement. There is no drink in the world which is 
charged with producing so many forms of disease as cold 
water. There is no medicine in the world which is so freely 
prescribed for every kind of ailment, by every sort of people, 
as intoxicating beverages. And even tobacco, which is chiefly 
effective in its defiling power, is commended by its users as if 
its defilements were really desirable. If, indeed, a man insists 
that he will not defile himself with that which defiles his 
neighbors, his defiled neighbors protest that his fanaticism 
may prove the death of him. At all events, they ask com- 
miserately, “ Why shouldn’t you drink and smoke like the 
youths which are of your own age?” 

Prove thy servants, I beseech thee, ... and as thow seest, 
deal with thy servants (v. 12,13). “The proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.” If a thing won’t stand a fair test, there is 
no use in claiming its superiority. The man who believes 
that water is safer than wine, will drink water on the banks 
of the Mississippi, or in the grape-growing regions of France, 
alongside of his wine-drinking fellow-tourists. He who 
thinks that square dealing and honest industry are always 
safe in business, will stick to his principles, and be ready to 
put his methods alongside of any other methods, in fair 
competition. He who trusts God to sustain him in all trials 
and needs, will not shrink from having others see how he 
bears up under temptation or bereavement. Whether, how- 
ever, we like it or not, our characters and our opinions will 
be judged by practical tests. As the world sees us, it will 
judge of the doctrines we are supposed to represent. 

At the end... their cownienances appeared fairer, and they 
were fatter in flesh, than all (v.15). Purity does pay. Asa 
rule, the undefiled man is the best looking man. It is red- 
ness of eyes, not clearness of complexion, which marks the 
lover of wine. The bloat of the beer-drinker gives the lie 
to every boast of the healthfulness of his favorite beverage. 
He who takes defiling food and drinks asa cure for his ail- 
ments, will have an increase of ailments for which to take 
the defiling portions. He who will keep himself pure will 
find himself in best bodily condition through his purity. The 
truth of this fact has been tested over and over again in army 
life, and in life at sea, in expeditions to the frigid and the 
torrid zones, and in every grade of society from the palace to 
the hovel. 

God gave them knowledge and skill in all learning and wisdom 
(v.17). The wisest man of all the world had his wisdom as 
a direct gift from God. From his day to the present, there 
has been no surer source of knowledge to any man than God. 
The boy at school ought to ask God to énable him to get 
knowledge from his studies. The Bible student ought to look 
to God to give him skill in all learning and wisdom concern- 
ing the truths of the Scriptures. He whom God teaches is 
wise. He who has no knowledge of God, or knowledge from 
God, is but poorly instructed even in the things of which he 
knows most. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Ifa man does not fear the Lord, he is not even on 
the road to wisdom. . 

He found them ten times better than all the magicians and 
enchanters (v.20). A pure-minded, faithful child of God is 
ten times better, for practical service in every-day life, than 
any sharp-witted, keen-eyed, unscrupulous child of the Devil ; 
but not every Christian business man is as ready to realize 
this fact as was sensible old Nebuchadnezzar. There are men 
who think you must “set a rogue to catch a rogue,” and that 
it may be better to have the counsel and help of a wide- 
awake driving man, whose only lack is moral principle, than 
to depend on the assistance of men who are unswervingly 
true, but who are quite “too conscientious.” He who thinks 
that an unprincipled man is better for his purposes than a 
man of principle, is likely to find that his purposes are 
contrary to God’s purposes, and that magicians and enchanters 
will prove of little real help to him, while God is over 
against him—or he is over against God 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F. SOHAUFFLER, 


This lesson should not be a hard one for teachers. Among 
all the boys of Old Testament times, none stand out in stronger 
relief than Joseph and Daniel. In many things they were 
alike, Both were in captivity in their early years. Each 
had very great temptations and endured much wrong. And 
yet each of them stood loyally by the truth, and feared nothing 
in this world so much as he feared sin. Joseph lost his 
place in Potiphar’s house rather than commit sin, and Daniel 
risked his neck rather than do wrong. 

Make clear to the class the way in which David and his 
friends found their way to Babylon. They were in reality 
slaves of the Babylonian monarch. Yet no slaves were. they 
in spirit. They were rather God’s freedmen, whose bodies 
men might bind and torture, and even kill, but whose souls 
were ever free in the service of their divine Master. Taking 
this thought, call attention to the fact that he alone is truly 





free who has been set free from bondage through the Lord 


Jesus Christ. We have no slavery in this land to-day such 
as we had twenty-five yearsago; and yet there are millions of 
slaves in the land still,—slaves of lust, slaves of avarice, slaves 
of strong drink, slaves of pleasure, slaves of society, slaves of 
business. No such slave was Daniel. When sin sought to 
bind him, he snapped the chains as easily as Samson snapped 
the withe. with which “e enemy bound him. This our les- 
son sets forth in clearest light: 

I. Daniel Declines Defilement.—The wrong in eating of the 
king’s meat arose from the recognition of idolatry which this 
necessitated. (For a fuller explanation of this, see notes else- 
where in this paper.) There were many specious arguments 
which might have been adduced to make Daniel yield to the 
custom of the day. Only three of these we will suggest : 

1. “When you are in Rome, do as the Romans do.” Of 
course, this specific provetb was not yet coined in Daniel’s 
time; but, no doubt, the idea was already in existence. He 
might have said: “ Well, customs differ in different nations, 
and what was possible in Judah is impossible in Babylon. 
It is hard to get our usual food here, and we may as well yield 
to the pressure under which we are placed.” This was prac- 
tically the view that Naaman the leper took, when he said to 
Elisha; “When I bow myself in the house of Rimmon, the 
Lord pardon thy servant in this thing” (2 Kings 5:18). A 
stronger faith on the part of Naaman would have led him to 
say: “God forbid that I should bow myself in the house of 
Rimmon.” There are many Naamans still living, but not so 
many Daniels, Many a professed Christian man, studying in 
Germany, “does as the Germans do,” in spite of his conscience 
and his better early training. Many a Christian wife or hus- 
band, bound to an unbelieving partner, does as he or she does, 
in the very face of what is known to be right. Not so did our 
young Babylonian slave. 

2. “God has forgotten and forsaken us. Here we are in 
bondage. Since God has thus abandoned us, we need not be 
particularly careful about his laws.” How easily the natural 
man accepts such an argument! Every pastor meets, from 
time to time, with those who defend themselves from his 
appeals for a Christian life by some such plea. “ If God cares 
for us,” they say, “why has he let all this evil befall us?” 
They are angry instead of submissive, and feel as though their 
rebellion were in a measure justified by their misfortunes. 
Such murmurers had better remember the words of Jeremiah, 
who once said; “It is of the Lord’s mercies that we are not 
consumed” (Lam. 3:22). Daniel was far from cherishing 
such a spirit. His was more the spirit of Job, who said: 
“Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him” (Job 13 : 15). 
This is the spirit of all who believe in God, not for the sake 
of loaves and fishes, but for His own sake. Such are firm be- 
lievers, and not mere fair-weather Christians. Come storm 
or come shine, they know in whom they have believed, and 
are steadfast and immovable. 

3. “If we refuse, we shall be killed.” There was good 
reason to fear this. “ And is it not one’s duty to save one’s 
own life, Can truth be more valuable than life itself? No: 
life firat, and truth next.” This too was a plausible argu- 
ment; but Daniel was one of ‘those heroes who counted not 
their lives dear unto themselves, but who counted truth and 
godliness as far above life and all that was merely temporal. 
His eye was fixed on eternal life, and for the sake of that he 
was willing to risk the life of the body. His vision was 
clearer and wider in range than that of those time-servers 
who lose their souls in order to gain this world. So he put 
away this argument as well.. And if any other suggestions of 
Satan came to him, they all shared the same fate. He tied 
them all up in one bundle, and labelled them all “Lies.” For 
he had “ purposed in his heart,” and his “heart was fixed,” 
and he would not go back on his conscientious convictions. 
You might have chopped him into a thousand pieces, but 
you could not have made him yield. And all this heroism, 
bear in mind, was found in a boy of fourteen years of age. 


II. Daniel Delivered from Danger.—He risked all, and lost 
nothing. The test was successful; and in the end he and his 
companions were really better off, even in body, than they 
would have been had they yielded to the king’s behest. God 
does not always reward men both in time and in eternity. 
There are times when in life man has to endure real hard- 
ship, and wait for eternity to reap his reward. But more 
frequently than we realize, temporal blessings are the reward 
of heroic obedience, as well as an eternal benediction. The 
trimmer and time-server very often overreaches himself, and 
comes to grief, while the upright man goes ahead with full 
sail. Asarule, godly men do prosper, and do live longer, 
and are truly happier’in this world; for godliness is profitable 
unto all things. Were it possible to take all the men on Broad- 
way at noon, and divide them into two divisions, labelled 
“Godly” and “ Ungodly,” I believe a very much larger pro- 
portion of the first division would be found well off in things 
temporal than of the second division. I have met many 


tramps, but never yet with a Christian tramp. (There are 
church-member tramps, though; but they are of the Demas 
type.) . Our state’s prisons are lamentably full, but they are 
not Christian men who are there. (If some scholar says: 
“Yes, but professed Christians do get there,” the answer ‘is 
easy: “They get there, not by obedience to God’s Word, but 
by disobedience.”) Let every scholar, then, be assured that 
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God will honor and bless strict adherence to duty in this 
world as well as in the next. When, then, temptation comes, 
like Daniel say “ No,” and trust God for the result. You will 
find that he who trusts God shall never be put to confusion. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Who wus Daniel ?—He was a boy, perhaps about fourteen 
yaars old, born in Jerusalem. Who was the king with the hard 
name we learned last week? When he sent a great army to 
Jerusalem, soon after the Rechabites were there, how many 
captives did they carry away? Among these captives were 
a great many young men and boys, for Nebuchadnezzar had 
said to one of his chiefs: “Look among the families of the 
princes, and choose out some boys who are handsome, fair, 
and strong, who have been well taught, who are bright 
and quick to learn more. They must be put under my 
teachers, learn our language, grow up to be wise men, live in 
my palace, and serve me with their knowledge.” Among 
these were four Jewish boys, Daniel and his three friends. 
The very name of each one meant something about the true 
God whom their fathers worshiped; but when they became 
captives, their names were all changed to mean something 
about a great idol,—the greatest god in that land. 

Daniel in Babylon—In his boyhood a captive, a slave; 
but you will see how God blessed his true child. You must 
not think, because the captives in Babylon were among the 
heathen, that it was a place of ignorance or poverty. Ah, no! 
Babylon was the grandest city on earth then; a river flowed 
through the city,—a splendid bridge over the river, and a tunnel 
under it, palaces on both sidesof the river. There was one great 
circular temple, like a tall,tower, built in colors,—crimson, 
gold, blue, and silver. There were wonderful gardens of trees 
and flowers called hanging gardens,—blooming terraces on 
the sides of high hills. There were great squares of fine 
buildings, and miles of broad streets ending at double high 
walls with one hundred great gates of brass. In this grand 
city, Daniel and his three friends, probably with many more 
young Jews, were put in a school to study three years, and 
then be brought before the king. Do you suppose they were 
homesick? They were at a boarding-school, with no visits from 
fathers or mothers, no Christmas or Thanksgiving boxes from 
home, no vacations to go for a visit, and perhaps no holidays. 
The officers seemed kind ; for a kind Father in heaven watched 
over them, and made their keepers feel tender love and kind- 
nessfor them. All their wants were attended to; and the 
king himself ordered that every day a portion of food, meat 
such as was on his own table, and wine such as he drank, 
should be given to Daniel and his friends. That meat, Daniel 
knew, was such as a Jew was forbidden to eat; it had prob- 
ably been offered before their great idol, and the wine was 
such as they poured out before idols. What could the young 
men do? Could they touch or drink wine, which they felt 
would be sinful? Might they do wrong because the king 
commanded ? 

Daniel was Steadfast—He purposed in his heart that he 
would not defile himself, would not do wrong; he wanted his 
heart and life to be pure and right. Like the model child, 
he “grew, and waxed strong in spirit.” Daniel was wise. 
With respect, he asked if they might be excused from eating 
and drinking the king’s portion. The officer said, “I am 
afraid you will look thin and pale, the king will find out 
why, and cut off my head.” “Try us for ten days,” said 
Daniel ; “ let us eat pulse [a vegetable like our beans or peas] 
and give us water to drink, and then see if we do not look as 
well as the scholars who eat meat and drink wine.” Did the 
others make fun of them? Perhaps, in their own home lan- 
guage, they said, “Oh! you want to be so very good; don’t 
you think yourselves better than the rest?” Would being 
laughed at change Daniel when he “purposed in his heart”? 
Ought it ever to hurt you? They ate their pulse, drank cold 
water, and in ten days the four boys were fatter-and fairer 
and brighter than any of the rest. Wasn’t that a real “ Band 
of Hope”? They were no more asked to defile themselves. 
When you pray, “Lead us not into temptation,” God will 
deliver from evil. 

God Gave Knowledge——The grace of God was upon them, 
for they Srew wiser every day. Ask somebody to tell you 
about Martin Luther,—a great man who used to say, “To 
pray well is to study well.” Those four were prayingscholars; 
they trusted God as their teacher ; they lived each day as in his 
sight ; they had resolved to shun the wrong and do the right; 
they asked God’s help, and he gave skill in all learning and 
wisdom. After three years’ study, the king asked them ques- 
tions, and none were found like the four young men, 

dn the Palace.—They stood before the king, he made them 
his wise men, asked their advice, used their wisdom to help 
him to govern all his kingdom,—for they were ten times as 
skillful as older men ; and Daniel had wisdom to understand 
dr eams and visions, for God made him a prophet. Asa boy, 
Daniel knew how to say No. How old was he when he pur- 
posed in his heart to be pure? What is the promise to the 
pure in heart? He was a man of purity. He would not 
hurt the strong, fair Body God made and kept in health by 
using anything to injure. Do you think tobacco is pure and 


clean? God made the lips and breath sweet and pure, made 
the wonderful heart to beat in perfect time; but tobacco and 
drink defile the mouth, poison the breath, and injuré the 
heart. What do you suppose Daniel would say to a boy 
about putting tobacco in his mouth, or taking the first drink ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TEMPERANCE 


TEN DAYS OF 
DRINTY EATING PLAIN FOOD 


AND AND 


WINE-BIBBING. WATER-DRINKING, 


RESULT : 
THE WATER-DRINKERS 


APPEARED FAIRER, AND WERE FATTER 
IN FLESH, THAN ALL THE OTHERS. 











FRUITS OF A GOOD RESOLUTION. 
I, THE RESOLUTION: 


“DANIEL PURPOSED IN HIS HEART THAT HE 
WOULD NOT DEFILE HIMSELF.” 


II. THE FRUITS: 
(1.) PoystcaL: “ Fairer in flesh.” 
(2.) SPIRITUAL: “ God gave them... wisdom.” 
(3.) INTELLECTUAL: “ Ten times better.” 


THE FEAR OF THE LORD IS THE 
BEGINNING OF WISDOM. 








THE SECRET OF DANIEL’S SUCCESS. 





“Hz Woutp Nor Derire HimseEtr.” 











DARE TO BE A DANIEL! 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS, 


“Dare to be a Daniel.” 
“Who follows in his train.” 
“Who is on the Lord’s side.” 
“Touch not the cup.” 
“Yield not to temptation.” 
“Give to the wind thy fears.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE, 


In whose reign was Daniel carried to Babylon? (v. 1.) 
How long was this before the general captivity? Under 
whom were the Jews released from bondage? (Ezra 1: 1.) 

How long did Daniel continue prominent in the foreign 
kingdom? (v. 21.) How long did he live? (Dan. 10: 1.) 
What was his peculiar gift? (v. 17.) How many dreams 
and visions are recorded in the book bearing his name? In 
what two languages is the book written? (Dan. 2: 4.) 
Which part is chiefly historic, and which peculiarly pro- 
phetic? Who is peculiarly recognized in this book as the 
Controller of nations? (v. 2.) Who were responsible for the 
desecration of the sacred vessels of the Jewish sanctuary? 
Name some of the doctrines and ordinances which God has 
placed in the keeping of his regenerate children? Is it, or 
is it not, possible for the enemy to take them from us? What 
use has the world for the children of God? (vs. 3,4.) What 
have worldly men learned concerning their service? (Gen. 
30:27; 41: 39-41.) What is the world’s judgment con- 
cerning the rules and customs that would conduce to their 
power? (v.5.) What was the meaning of the Hebrew and 
what of the Chaldean names given the four chosen cap- 
tives 7 (vs. 6,7.) Why were their names changed? What 
purpose should every Christian have formed in his heart, 
and execute at every risk? (v.8.) How will God deal with 
his loyal subjects? (v. 9.) Is the esteem of our friends the 
gift of God, or the result of our own conduct? What is the 
first consideration of every unrenewed man? (v.10.) What 
is the first consideration of every child of grace? What isthe 
only consideration which a Christian need ask to show the 
superiority of God’s laws? (vs. 11-16.) How could the king’s 
meat have defiled these Hebrews? Name some of the things 
which the world offers the child of God which have a ten- 
dency to defile him. In what line of pursuit may they look 
for a, special blessing? (v. 17.) To what end must their 
learning be applied? With equal opportunities, how should 
all devout Christian scholars compure with the scholars of 








the world? (vs. 18-20.) What ie the difference between 
learning and wisdom? Which should be the ultimate aim 
in educational institutions? 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“WovuLp not DEFILE HIMSELF WITH ... MEAT, NOR 
. .. Wixx.”—The Oriental illustration which will most 
readily occur to the mind of the teacher will be the rigid 
Muhammadan’s refusal to touch pork or wine. The case is 
hardly parallel, however. The Muhammadan refuses pork and 
wine because his religion teaches him that they are intrinsi- 
cally unclean ; Daniel refused meat and wine because the meat 
was ceremonially unclean as prepared by the heathen, while 
both meat and wine were offered to the Babylonian idols, and 
to partake of meat or wine offered to idols was to share in 
their worship. 

The feeling, however, which Daniel would have to this pol- 
luted fuod, may well be illustrated by the horror with which 
a Muhammadan or a rabbinic Jew (and many a Christian, 
too) would listen to an invitation to eat the flesh of the pig. 
In Muhammadan lands it would be much safer to call a man 
“a dog, and the son of a dog,” than to accuse him of eating 
swine’s flesh. Another illustration may be found in the feel- 
ing that causes a high-caste Hindoo to throw his rice away if 
the shadow of a passing Pariah should fall upon it. A his- 
toric instance of the political effects of such a religious 
feeling may be found in the Indian Mutiny, whose inception 
was due largely to the fact that the native troops were obliged 
to bite off the ends of their cartridges, in the manufacture of 
which animal grease had been used. The suspicious native 
mind saw in this a diabolical plan, on the part of the British 
Government, of causing the native soldiers to lose their caste 
by touching polluted meats with their mouths. 

“So SHOULD ye ENDANGER MY HEAD WITH THE KINe.” 
—aA touch of nature that makes the ancient East and the 
modern East akin. High rank in the service of an Eastern 
king is no protection against the most dishonorable end. In 
Turkey, up to the present century, offending court officials 
were quietly put into a sack, and tossed into the Bosphorus. 
A man might be the most trusted adviser of an Oriental 
despot for ten years, and yet, at the end of that time, a single 
unfortunate word might seal his fate. The king claps his 
hands, a couple of slaves start forward, “Off with his head!” 
is the calm command, and the unfortunate official is dragged 
out of the presence and butchered. The disregard of human 
life among semi-savage nations can hardly be understood by 
the European mind. One African king was much delighted 
with an exhibition of shooting skill made by some European 
travelers. He had never seen a gun before, and was much 
surprised at its action. He asked to be allowed to handle one 
of the loaded guns, When it was given him, he handed it to 
a boy who had been an attentive spectator, with the command 
to kill somebody. The boy started out with the gun, met a 
man approaching who had not seen the shooting, placed the 
barrel close to his body, and drew the trigger. The man 
dropped at once, of course, and the little wretch came run- 
ning back, grinning from ear to ear. 

“ Hergs TO Eat, AND WATER TO Drinx.”—The ordinary 
food of the poorest classes to this day. Meat is not commonly 
eaten in the modern lands of the Bible, except by the wealthi- 
est classes. The food of the common people consists of flat 
cakes and small loaves, together with vegetables liberally sup- 
plied with oil. The ordinary drink is water, often sweetened 
with sugar, or dibs (grape-syrup). Coffee in Arabian society 
occupies the place which wine used to occupy in polite Occi- 
dental society. On the desert, food is still moresimple. While 
the Bed’ween will gorge themselves with camel flesh when- 
ever they get an opportunity, they do not often get the oppor- 
tunity. Generally, they have to content themselves with 
parched grain, dried dates, and figs. A handful or two of these 
will keep a Bed’wy up for days on the desert. 

“ALL THE MAGicIANS AND ENCHANTERS.”—To this day 
the East is the land of magic. Norman Macleod tells of an old 
Scotch game-keeper, who, deploring to him the skepticism of ~ 
the age, said: “Dae ye knaw, sir, that I hae masei’ knawn 
men—aye, intelligent men—that didna believe in ghaists;” 
and who, when asked if he himself believed in ghosts, an- 
swered solemnly, “I howp I dae.” The modern Oriental is 
quite at one with the old Scotch game-keeper. He hopes he 
believes in ghosts (afreets) and wizards and seers, and the 
whole tribe of magic workers generally. To him the air is 
tenanted with afreets, jinns (demons), and angels. The power 
of seeing, speaking with, controlling, or defeating, these super- 
human beings, has been won, by superior holiness or by magic 
arts, by only a few men. He who professes to have won that 
power is thenceforward a man of influence. People whohave 
been bewitched come to him for cure; he writes charms for 
the healing of the sick and for ejecting demons; he foretells 
the future; he protects from the evil eye. In every ancient 
court, the magician held an important place. He was the 
connecting link with the unseen world, and the king’s most 
trusted adviser; for could he not read futurity? It ought 
hardly to be forgotten, however, that it is not many centuries 
since the astrologer disappeared from Europe, nor is witch- 
craft long dead even in these United States. 
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THE LAND AND THE BOOK-* 


When, twenty-seven years ago, The Land and the 
Book appeared, from the pen of Dr. William M. Thom- 
son, long a missionary at Beirfit,a new era was inau- 
gurated for English-speaking peoples in respect to the 
popular illustration of the Bible. The Land and the 
Book struck a new note in English biblical literature. 
Of books of personal travel in the Holy Land there was 
no lack; the systematic geographies of Palestine were 
more numerous than scientific; the collections of man- 
ners and customs illustrative of Bible lands were, to a 
large extent, dry, jejune, and lifeless. Dr. Thomson’s 
book, on the contrary, took the reader by the hand, and 
led him through Palestine, pointing out, at every step, 
the manners and customs which illustrate the Bible story, 
and the natural objects and scenery which were associ- 
ated with the history of God’s chosen people, and of 
Christ and his apostles. Much of the charm of the book 
lay in its chattiness—its imaginary conversations. The 
reader felt as if the author were indeed at his elbow, and 


as if he himself really stood on the sacred soil of distant, 


Palestine.’ 

Such a book as this, rising at once by its picturesque 
individuality into a place of unexampled popularity 
among books of biblical illustration, lends itself well to 
pictorial treatment. The earlier editions were furnished 
with small woodcuts and an occasional full-page illus- 
tration ; the Transatlantic editions, brought out by Nel- 
son of Edinburgh, were made more gorgeous, if not much 
improved, by the insertion of colored -picture-cards of 
Bible places. It was not, however, until a few years ago, 


. that the book began to receive an adequate artistic set- 


ting. A new and enlarged edition, furnished with new 
maps and fine wood-engravings, was projected by Harper 
and Brothers. Two volumes of this edition—Southern 
Palestine and Jerusalem, and, Central Palestine and 
Pheenicia—were noticed in these columns at the several 
dates of their publication. The third and concluding 
volume, Lebanon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan, is the 
subject of the present notice. 

It will be seen from the title that a large part of the 
present volume is concerned with a rarely traveled 
region. Every Palestinian traveler has seen the Leba- 
non range, even if he has not traveled through it, and 
Damascus sees almest as many Frankish travelers as 
Jerusalem itself. But the land beyond Jordan! How 
few have traversed the bleak, volcanic region of El- 
Lejah; how few have stumbled over broken pillars in 
the scrubby plains of Moab! It is only within the pres- 


* Lebanon, Damascus, and a Jordan. (The Land and the Book; 
or, J Biblical | ‘iitustrations drawn from the manners and customs, the scenes 
scenery, of the Holy Land.) 


Thomson, D. 
ve @ missio! Tn 8: Paletion 8vo, illustra 
ryt veveus York: aud Brothers. ree: 


= 
ent generation that writers have begun. to be) able. to 
speak with something of detail of that wild and desolate 
land beyond Jordan, where the wandering Bed’ween are 
the real mondrehs; in spite of the pretensions of the 
Turk: Much has been done to clear-away the 'mists of 
ignorance, which-haveso long obscured knowledge of this 
region, by the researches of the American Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, and the tentative survey of the Eng- 
lish Palestine Exploration Fund. 

A relatively larger part of the present volume is-eom- 
pletely new, than of the two previous volumes. The 
portion of country traversed is also larger than in those 
volumes; for our‘knowledge of Palestine beyond Jordan 
is much less detailed than that of Western Palestine. 
Dr. Thomson’ has wisely not confiried himself to the 
results of his own observation. He has drawn upon 
the experiences of the English Tristram and Conder, 
and the Americans Payne and Merrill; but he assimi- 
lates what he takes from others, atid the’ whole is pre- 
sented in’ the’ free conversational ‘style \whidh distin- 
guishes The Land and the Book.’ The reader might be 
inclined to infer that Palestine beyond Jordan would be 
less rich than Western Palestine in iilustration of the 
manners and ‘customs récorded in Holy Writ.. Stich an 
inference would be erroneous. The third volume is just 
as rich in striking coincidences between the customs of 
the ancient Orient and those of the modern, Orient as its 
predecessors. Livow 

The illustrations of the volume, amounting to nearly 
a hundred and fifty, many of them full page, have been 
designed chiefly from photographs. The engravings are 
executed in the ‘best style of modern American art, 
though, as a matter of fact, some’of them weré engraved 
on the other side of the Atlantic. The two maps—one 
covering the Lebanon region, and the other the land 
beyond Jordan—are good, although they could have 
been improved by being printed in colors. The frontis- 
piece—a full-page wood-engraving of Damascus—fails 
in its “lights;” the total effect is too dark to be a good 
representation of a city that is set like a garden of 
green amid the stony sterility of Syria 

The system of transliteration followed byDr. Thomson 
is that of Drs. Eli Smith and Edward Robinson—with, 
however, an occasional lapse. We confess that we are 
ignorant of any system of transliteration that justifies a 
reference to Petra as “the Sellah , probabl of the Bible” 
(pp. 588, 706). Drs. Smith and Robinson transliterate 
the word as Sela. 

Both the author and the publishers may be ‘congratu- 
lated on the accomplishment of the enterprise now 
happily concluded. The three volumes of this luxurious 
edition of The Land and the Book form a completed 
work of rare popular interest on the Holy Land. The 
first volume carrtedthe reader over the whole of southern 
Palestine; the second led him through middle Palestine 
and Phenicia; the, third. conducts; him from Sidon 
northwards, across the desert to Damascus, and thence 
southwards through Palestine beyond Jordan. There 
are few books which can be so fully commended to the 
popular reader, Renan called the Holy Land a fifth 
Gospel. For the reader who.cannot himself stand upon 
the soil made sacred by the ministry of our Lord, Dr. 
Thomson’s book will prove—as to many it has already 
proved—perhaps the best stay-at-home tour in the Holy 
Land. Seated at his own fireside, this will enable the 
reader to follow in the footsteps of. patriarch and 
prophet, and to see with the eyes of the imagination in 
the ordinary incidents of Oriental life the concrete ex- 
planation of many a puzzling text of Holy Writ. 





It has been abundantly attested already that the most 
popular author of this generation is Charles H. Spur- 
geon. Messrs. Carter and Brothers: advertise twenty- 
seven volumes from his pen, and,/in regard to four of 
these, give the startling statement that the 'sales in. Eng- 
land alone amount to six hundred*thousand copies.. Of 
course, the volumes of sermons “have not had so wide a 
circulation ; and yet the ‘publi¢ation of two Books con- 
taining sermon-notes ‘indicates a large demand for the 
great preacher’s horhiletickl niatter. ‘The second volume 
of My Sermon Notes, Vike’ thé first, is arranged ‘in the’ 
order of the texts as they stand in” the English Bible, 
covering, in this instance, selected’ passages from Eccle- 
siastes to Malachi, and comprising notes of sixty-five 
discourses. The plan of each is given, and extracts, 
illustrations, and applications are added, usually under 
quaint and characteristic headings, Mr. Spurgeon, ex- 
pects ministers to use his book, but we hope no one wilk 
take his plans without having proved his armor., The 





.D., | preacher who: uses. these plans ought jto ponder. these: 
| words of the author (Preface, .vis Wii) 3. “Should Ihe 991 














unfortunaté asite-be-a lielper-te thé. utterly idlé man, by 
tempting him to gather no fuel: of his own, I shall not 
even then view the matter with despair, for perhaps the 
idler may burn his fingers in the operation; and ‘I shall 
fall back upon the consideration that he would have 
taken wood from some/other!pile if he had not met with 
mine. A man will do no great harm with my fagots if 
he will use holy fire. The truths which are contained 
in these notes will injuré no’ man if they ‘be honestly 
allowed to speak ‘for themselves.” ’ Two volumes of the 
same kind, with texts from the New Testament, are’ 
promised by Mr. Spurgeon. (12mo, pp. xi, $75. New’ 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


In Sonnets, and Other Poems, by Henry Hartshorne, we 
haye a book of pleasant verses, largely upon religious 
subjects, though love and patriotism also furnish themes 
for Mr. Hartshorne’s muse, _The author possesses the 
ability of expressing his thoughts in well-marshalled 
rhythm and rhyme, and his;whole thought is permeated 
with Christianity. A favorable specimen is the sonnet 
on, The Ended Quest :- 


“Aye; follow Truth. Nor fear though knitting brows 
And tearfal eyes be racks anid screws to thee. 
‘Columbuse-like, bend thy exploring prows 
Out.on mid-ocean. Yet, free sailor, see 
Thon go not North or South, where fields of ice 
Have wrecked the bravest; but one current keep, 
Belting the world of Thought, thro’ wind and deep, 
, Unswayed by any sorcerer’s device. 
So shalt thou new worlds conquer, and return, 
Gold-laden ; till at last, all seas traversed, 
‘Well taught of Destiny, its Best and worst, 
Thy heart for Love, stronger than Death, will yearn, 
’ Then miay the lost Atlantis greet thy gaze : 
' And lo, it centres in the old, old ways!” 


(12mo, pp, 222. Philadelphia : Porter and Coates.) 


A good many High-school boys who could tell glibly 
enough what were the seven wonders of the ancient 
world would be sadly put out if they were asked to name 
the seven wonders of America. That is what the Rev. 
J.K. Peck attempts to do in his Seven Wonders of the 
New World. . How successful Mr. Peck has been, the 
reader must judge for himself when .he reads the list, 
which embraces Niagara Falls, Yellowstone Park, Mam- 
moth Cave, the Cafionsand,»Garden of the Gods m 
Colorado,'the giant trees of California, the natural bridge 
of Virginia,'and the Yosemite Valley—all natural won- 
ders, while the wonders of the old world were all built 
by the hand of man. Mr. Peck describes the scenery of: 
his wonders ‘pleasantly enough; and his book will be 
found useful by boys who would learn something of the 
wondets of watiire to be found between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. (16mo, Pp- 320. New York: Phillips and 
Hunt. Price, $1.25.) 





To the literature of school classics have been recently 
added a new annotated edition of Scott’s Marmion, by 
William J. Rolfe, and of Shakespeare’s Tragedy of Hamlet, 
by Homer B. Sprague, Rolfe’s Marmion is the counter- 
part of the same editor’s Lady of the Lake; it has copious 
explanatory notes and several fine itinstrations of the 
scenery of the poem, in the ‘style made familiar in the 
same author’s school editions of the plays of Shake- 
speare. Sprague’s Hamlet, which comes to us in stiff 
paper binding, has its explanatory notes at the foot of 
the page,—a circumstance which makes the edition less 
suitable for class-room use. The notes are adapted to 
the needs of students preparing for examination, 
and selected. hints» on the: study iof- English literature 
are appended.» (Rolfe.’' Boston: Ticknor& Co. Price, 
75 eents.—_Sprague. Ceieagor 8. R. Winchell. Price, 
35 cents.) 


A little volume by the Rev’ L..C. Vass on Amuse- 
ments and the Christian Life discusses the ve€ed ques- 
tions belonging to this topic ina candid and helpful 
spirit. The author divides his essay into two parts, 
which he respectively entitles: Popular Amusements 
and Primitive Christians; Lawful Christian Amuse- 
ments: ‘To many young people (and older ones too) the 
historical sketch contained in Part*I. will present a - 
great deal that is new; while the conclusions in Part IT. 
seem fairly drawn, in an evangelical temper, and to be 
deserving of thoughtful consideration by those exposed 
to social temptations. (18mo, pp. 50. Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Price, 50 cents.) 


In these days of woman’s work it is by no means un- 


| desirable. that memorial yolumes should Present the 





story of faithfpl missionary, labor wrought by those who 
might,..with,tme, femiming, delicacy, shrink from the 
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thought of publicity, The -book- which tells of Miss 
Esther Beamish—A_ Votes. that: is: Stili-—may be read 
with great profit, Miss Beamish labored jin 

on the Continent, and in the East, with characte 
zeal, Christian purpose, 'and genuine humility. So long 
as. such women live and labor, and:so long as their in- 
fluence abides, it does not seem probable that the Evan- 
gelical wing of the Church of England is so moribund 
as some would have it to be. (12mo, pp. xv, 358. New 
York ; Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


, Apparently the work of a novice, from whom better 
writing may be anticipated in future, Light Ahead has a 
message of trust in the Heavenly Father, and is thor- 
oughly reverent and earnest.:.The story, however, is 
diffuse,and thestyle crude. (16mo. New York: Phillips 
and Hunt.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


In the January number of The Andover Review, Yale, 
in the person of Professor George T. Ladd, replies to 
Harvard, in the person of Professor Palmer, on the sub- 
ject of the new education, Professor Ladd’s reply: is 
vigorous, pointed, and able. In the same: number, an 
important illustrated series of Expositions of Contem- 
porary Church Architecture is begun. ; 


Lippincott’s Magazine celebrates the new: year by 
several changes. The familiar reddish-yellow cover dis- 
appears, and gives place to a really tasteful design, just 
as simple in arrangement, but rich and dignified looking, 
A change also comes over the contents of the magazine; 
there are no illustrations; and the actual date of pub- 
lication is changed from the middle of the month pre- 
ceding the nominal date of publication to the firstef the 
month for which the magazine is issued. Altogether, 
Lippincott’s has been changed for the better; and the 
change ought to tell in the enlargement of its circulation. 

January is the month for transformations. When the 
Bay State Monthly for the first month of 1886 appears, 
it turns out not-to be the Bay State Monthly at all, but 
The New England Magazine, taking the name of a maga- 
zine which died an untimely death fifty yearsago; With 
the enlargement of the title, there is also an enlarge- 
ment in the scope of the magazine. It will no longer be 
devoted to Massachnsetts chiefly, but to the whole New 
England field. Articles on untrodden fields.of :early 
New England history are promised for future numbers. 
The first number of the magazine under its new name is 
varied, instructive, and well illustrated. 


One of the new magazines which were born with tite year 
1886 is! The Church Magazine, published in Philadelphia 
by Le R. Hamersty' & Co. This magazine is: specially 
designed for the Protestant Episcopal field. .. It opens 
with an article on The Children of the Ghurch, by the 
Rey., Dr. Richard Newton; followed ‘by articles: on 
Christian Heroes of Our Own Times, by Medical Direc- 
tor Shippen, of the United States Navy ; Some Neglected 
or Broken Rubrics, by Professor A. A. Benton;. The: 
Qualifications. a Candidate for Orders Should Passeab, by. 
the Rev. Dr. T. O. Yarnall; The Coming Council, by 
Bishop Coxe, ete, ‘The magazine appears in.very attrac- 


tive shape. It is to be issued monthly, and it costs:four 
dollars a year. 





Rationalists are busily employed in reducing the num- 
ber of biblical miracles; some theologians are as busily. 
employed in adding to them. A remarkable instance of 
the latter class of operation is to be found in the Rev. 
Dr. Samuel Fuller’s article on The Recovery of, a..Lost. 
Miracle, in The Church Reyiew for January. Dr. Fuller 
believes that the soldier of J ohn 19: 34 did not pierce 
the, side of our Lord; that, the shedding of blood and 
water was sniieantona. and from an unpierced, side; and. 


that Thomas was not told (John 20 : 24-29) to thrust his 


hand into the Lord’s side, but to put his hand. upon. it. 
This opinion is supported by reference to Septuagint and. 
classical Greek, . Dr.. Fuller’s. argumentation: is,.more 
ingenious than convincing ; but the Greek student must 
read the article for himself fully to appreciate it. 


Punctually with the beginning of theyear appeared The 
New Princeton Review, which has nothing in common 
With the old Princeton Review except the name. The 
neéw:review is pronouncedly on the side of religion, but 
it eschews technical theology. It discusses art, science, 
philosophy, and literature, and gives a certain amount 
of: space to those lighter fornis of literature which: min- 
ister'to recreation rather than to instruction. The Janu- 
ary number opens strongly with a paper on Society in 


the New Balk: by Charles Dudley Warner; What an 
American Philosophy Should‘ Be,*by Président McOosh ; 


ae ete dy \CGyldepfion of Property; by thé Rev. Dr. 


hurst; and A Free Press'in the Middle Colo- 

nies, by Professor McMaster, ate iui of Criti- 

cisms} Wotes/atid Reviews is s ah hg, the discus- 

sions of British: politics, of recent Abia and of, the 

present,outlook for philosophy in Germany, showing an 
intelligent mastery of the themes discussed. 





WORK’ ‘AND WORKERS. 


—__~> 
‘{SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


—Among the Western Sunday-schools which this year 
adopted the Christmas Giving Festival should be named 
the Union Sunday-school of Elroy, Wisconsin. The school 
sent forth # printed Christmas greeting to the inhabitants 
of Elroy, stating its intention to hold a giving festival 
to be used‘in the creation of @ find for the relief of all 
casés of distress in the winter and spring. Each circular 
was accompanied by a’small envelope béating the name 
of the'school, together with the naines of the committee 
r atithorized’ to receive the offerings, which were to be 
deposited in thé envelope. 


—Professor J. T..D. Hinds, of Cumberland University, 
and superititendent of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Sunday-school of Cumberland, Tenn. sends the follow- 
ing item of’ news : "The Cumbentond Presbyterian 
Sunday-school, at this place, has just closed one of its 
most prosperous Years. The attendance has’ been unusu- 
ally large’ and’ ¥égular.’’ The following extract from the 
annual report of the superintendent will'give a good idea 
of what' thé Schoo! has been : Total attendance [aggre- 
gate for the year], '8}057 ;'‘Hverage attendance, 155; lar- 
gest attendante, ‘Apel “Y9, 215; smallest attendance, 
August 4," 76; Gollections, $125.42.” 

—A hint for other than Methodist Sunday-schools 
may be found in General James'F. Rusling’s plan, pub- 
lished in The New York Christian Advocate, for organ- 
izing Sunday-school into missionary bands. So far as 
they can be universally applied, General Rusling’s sug- 
gestions are: “(1.) Divide the missionary year into ten 
meetings, or, in other words, hold a meeting, say, on the 
last Sunday of each of ten months, allowing two months 
for the summer vacation, with a ‘collection,’ of course, 
at each meeting. (2.) Divide the classes of the Sunday- 
school into ten sections, cortesponding with said meet- 
ing. (3.) Assign to each section a special mission field, 
that if is to study and work up thoroughly in all its de- 
tails, so as to be able to talk and write intelligently about 
it. (4) To this end, at the ant of the missionary. 





year print and place in ‘th hands of every member of 
the Sunday-school a missio ary circular,” naming dis- 
tinetly the special mission field for which each section 
is to work, 


-~How far regularity of attendance at Sunday-sehool 
is influenced by, the Jaw, of heredity, is a matter which 
the biologists have, not.yet taken.up for consideration. 
In| the meantime the following data for scientific exami- 
nation may be furnished from the Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of East Liverpool, Ohie.,’-At the Christmas 
festival the following .scholars received. xewards for 
attendance without a single absence for the periods 
specified in each case: Eight years, Willie Orr; seven 
-years, John Orr; six years, George Orr; five years, 
Drussie Orr, Ida Wildblood; four ‘years, Fred. Ohlen- 
dorf, Allie Aten, Chas, McShane; three years, Hattie 
Wildblood, Philip McShane, Milton Smith; two years, 
Jagon, Orr, Gussie Ohiendorf, Harry Wildblood, Clarence 
Smith, Willie, Jackson, George Jackson, Bruce Curby, 
| George Gasten,, John Cain, Richard Cain. And now 
the reader can count for himself how many individual 
names are on that list,and how many family names 
are, duplicated, triplicated, quadrupled, or quintupled. 

—As am instance of what may be done in any city by, 
united action, the normal class meeting.at Park Street 
Vestry, Boston, is worthy of mentioo.' The arrange 
ments forthe normal class were made by a joint ¢om- 
mittee of the Congregational and Baptist Superinten- 
dents’ Unions, but tne class is not conducted on denomi- 
national ‘lines. The class continues from January 14 to 
March 4; and studies the following programme, under 
the leadership of the Rev. A. E; Dunning. I€ will be 
noticed that the course is double; covering Bible knowl- 
edge: and’ practical Sunday-school. work. Programme: 
January’ 14.—The Land of the Bible, The Teacher’s 
Qualification. January 21.—The History in the Bible, 





The Teacher’s Preparations. January 28.—-The Canon 


of Scripture, Principles of Instruction, February 4.— 
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The History of the English Bibte, Methods of Instruc- 
tion*2 Appréachy' February’ 11.—The Bible from God; 
‘Methods of Instruction—Attention. February 18.—The 
Progress of Revelation, Methods of Instruction—TIllus- 
tion. | February 25+-The Teachings of the Bible, 
Mat ement.”’ March 4.—The Interpretation of 
the Bible, The Management of the Sunday-school. The 
price of the course is‘sixty cents; ‘when a school takes 
ten or more’ tickets, the fee is reduced to fifty cents. 


—Those who have followed Mr. Cheney’s proposal for 
the formation of a Sunday-school Library Association 
will be glad to know that at a recent meeting of seven- 
teen Sunday-school librarians and assistant librarians 
in the Sunday-school library room of St. John’s Church, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. “The Sunday-school Library 
Association” of that.city was organized by adopting a 
constitution, and electing the following officers: Presi- 
dent, C...P, Cheney} ‘vice-president, George S. Leary ; 
secretary and treasurer, H. R. L. Worrall. The atten- 
dance was just double the number present at the pre- 
liminary: meeting held in St. James’s Sunday-school, 
library two or three weeks ago. About a dozen libraries: 
were” represented, notwithstanding the absence of at 
least four prominent librarians who have expressed their 
sympathy with the movement. ‘The object of the Asso- 
ciation is by conference and co-operation to increase the 
usefulness and promote the interests of the Sunday-school 
libraries of Elizabeth and yicinity.. Meetings are to be 
held regularly on the second Friday evening of each 
month. Librarians and assistant librarians can become 
members of the’ Association by signing the constitution, 
and paying the annual due of fifty cents, Other persons 
who wish to: join the Association can do so in the same 
way after béing elected by a vote of three-fourths of the 
mémbers present at any meeting. All members are on 
the same footing. Persons desiring to become members 
are requested to sénd their names and addresses to the 
secretary. 

—In connection with the Sunday-school lessons for 
the present month, Miss Julia Colman sends the follow-: 
ing suggestions fora possible temperance treatment + 
«Ay we are to have two lessons in the International 
course, in January; which can be improved for temper- 
ance, those on the 17th and 81st, permit me to call 
attention to a quiet, yet effective, method of reaching 
and influencing for good every member of the Sunday- 
school. We will choose the later date, as this gives 
more time for careful preparation. The point will be 
wine-drinking and its effects, affording an excellent 
occasion for readings on that topic. There are available — 
a few valuable papers in cheap and attractive form. 
The suggestion is to have a graded distribution in the 
school. The leaflets to be all on the same topic, ‘ Wine- 
drinking,’ but so treated as to be adapted to all classes, 
.Gne) for adults, another for advanced scholars, one or 
two for the main body of:the school, and another-for the 
primary department, and so take a variety into each 
family. These aré the choicest I can find, culled from 
various sources,’ To aid the superintendent, there is 
Canon Farrar’s Vow of the Nazarite, containing some of 
the loftiest ideas of temperance for young people I have 
ever seen, expressed with all the grace of diction pos- 
sessed by this master of English oratory, our late guest, 
whose thrilling utterances have scarcely yet died away 
from our ears. This pamphlet, with specimens of the 
above and other leaflets, I am prepared to send for ten 
cents, and I am persuaded that superintendents and 
teachers would be delighted with the documents, as they 
always are with carefully 2dapted helps.” Miss Colman’s 
address is 72 Bible House, New York. 


¥ 








GENERAL. 


—At the’end of 1885 the Salvation Army sent out a 
statement of the year’s progress, showing that the army 
had increased during 1885 from 910 corps with 2,164 
officers to 1,822 corps with 3,076 officers, showing an in- 
erease of 412 corps..and 912.officers. The increase of 
officers. is really larger, since this year the employees at 
the different business centres have been excluded from 
the list. The Army now claims to preach the gospel in 
thirteen different languages or groups of languages. The 
plans of work for the present year include the exten- 
sion of the work in every sphere, especially in that of the 
Salvation Navy, which is to be organized into naval 
brigades asthe army is organized into corps. 

—Those who are interested in the progress of Bishop 
Taylox’s self-supporting missionary band in Central 
‘Africa, will be glad to know that a letter has just been 
received at this officé from one of the workers, Mr. Joseph 
Wilks;' Mr. Wilks writes from Pungo Andongo, Angola, 
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population of about two thousand persons, 
a few of whom are Portuguese traders, 
and the rest are native. We have epened 
a day-school, and have also organized a 
small Sunday-school. As soon as we are 
able to speak the language, we hope to 
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preach Jesus to this people who are per- 
ishing for lack of knowledge. Bishop best authors. Half « thousand iflustradons by our 


Taylor has opened up five mission stations 
in populous locations, and other members 
of the band are preparing for work on 
the farther interior. Surrounded by 
superstition and heathenism, we miss the 
comfort of Christian fellowship.” 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the age pte a The 
Sunday School Times is week. The 
regular edition this week br subscriber ts 0,000 
copies. Advertisers are free to examine the s 
+ tion list at any time. The advertising rate 

cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
pA. cent. on two insertions, to 40 per cent, on an 
advertisement running a y a year, 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate for overworked 
professional men. Dr. Chas. T. Mitchell, 


Canandaigua, N. Y., says: “I think it a grand 
restorer of brain force or nervous energy.” 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are made of 
zincand leather. Try them. 
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A. H. LILERS & CO., Publishers, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
SIMPLE, EXPEDITIOUS, CONVENIENT. 


HUBBELL'S LIBRARY REGISTER 


For the use of Sunday-sthools. 
QUARTO, $1.25. 


Te We CROWELL & Co., 
3 Astor Place, New York. 


Indispensable to every S. S. Teacher. 
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CHOICE MAGAZINES 
For children too young for W1pB AWAKE, are 
The Pansy. For boysand girls. $1.00 year. 


Our Little Men and Women. For youngest 
readers, $1,004 year. 


Babyland. For baby and baby’s mamma. W 
cents a year. 


Sent free to any address on receipt of subscription 
price. 


D. LOTHROP & C0., 32 FRANKLIN St., BOSTON. 
Concert Exercises. 


The following Scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them: 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE, 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 

THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD, 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL, 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS, 

THE,GIFT BY GRACE, 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL, 

THE WAY OF LIFE, 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION, 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE, 
“AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING.,. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD, 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE, 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE, 

BIBLE SACRIFICES, 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS, 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. © 
FAITH. 

TRUST. 

Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No 
extra charge for postage. Less than 100 copies 
atsame rate, Samples,5 centseach. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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JOSIAH ALLEN’S 


new story, “SwEET fin came oR, JOSIAH ALLEN AS 
Aa PouITIctaNn,” is most eloquent, pathetic, and i> 
structive.—<Senator Blair. 














“SweEeT CiceLty” will lead Josiah Allen’s Wife 
onward into literary immortali' nces 


ity.—Miss Fra: 
Cloth, illustrated, $2.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10-12 Dey Street, New York. 


END FOR THEOLOGICAL CATALOGUE. 
H. B. GARNER, 710 Arch St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


——— 


THE TEACHER AS PASTOR. 


(The Rev, F. E. Clark, in The Pilgrim Teacher. ] 


In the statistics of our churches we often 
read over the list of our pastors: five hun- 
dred in this state, one hundred in another, 
fifty in a third, and, as a rule, we find that 
each church has but one pastor; whether 
it numbers twenty-five members or twenty- 
five hundred, it has but one pastor. Why 
should not the number of pastors be irt- 
creased tenfold? 

There are certainly ten times as many 
Sunday-school teachers as ministers ; 
there ought to be in every church at least 
as many pastors as there are teachers and 
ministers combined. We all know that 
the original meaning of the word “pastor” 
is shepherd, one who cares for flocks and 
herds. What is there in the original or 
later meaning we attach to the word, 
which relieves the Sunday-school teacher 
of the duties of a pastor? We frequently 
speak of the minister as the pastor and 
teacher of his people. In the same way 
should every teacher in the Sunday-school 
regard himself as first the shepherd of his 
little flock, and then their instructor. In 
order to instruct them well, he must shep- 
herd them well. 

The good shepherd will first know every 
member of his flock, not only their names, 
but their natures. He will know them at 
their homes; he will understand their dis- 
positions; he will appreciate their various 
capacities; he will find out when their 
hearts are softened by sorrow, or are glad- 
dened by some unusual joy. Then the 
hour of instruction on the Sabbath day will 
be something more than the threshing over 
of the worn-out straw of a familiar pas- 
sage; there will be some fresh food found 
in every lesson for every lamb. The very 
necessities of the case require that there 
should be more than one shepherd. The 
church flocks are too large for one man, 
be he ever so faithful, to watch over. It 
may be possible for a shepherd of sheep 
to care for a flock of a hundred; for sheep 
can be driven in droves, and cared for in 
masses, since all sheep need about the 
same treatment; but the shepherd of man, 
each man with his individual wants and 
hopes and desires, cannot thus treat his 
flock. He must deal with them individu- 
ally and personally. 

But most pastors of churches have far 
more than one hundred souls in their 
flocks. A church of three hundred mem- 
bers represents, we suppose, at least a 
thousand people under the pastoral care 
of one man, It is impossible for him to 
know and feed and care for such a flock 
as he ought, unless there are under-pastors 
to whom he can look for help and infor- 
mation. Especially will the lambs of the 
flock be likely to slip through the bars of 
the fold and be lost, unless for every little 
flock of ten or a dozen (such as the Sun- 
day-school class forms) there is a faithful 
shepherd. 

Does not this lack of shepherding, of 
pastoral care on the part of the teacher, 
account in large measure for the meagre 
spiritual results of Sunday-school work 
which we so often deplore? Instruction 
is not sufficient. Biblical lore, if it is ever 
so well imparted, will not answer every 
purpose. Faithfulness on Sunday is 


#.|an invaluable requisite in a teacher, but 


it is not the only thing necessary ; there 
must be love for, and knowledge of, and 
care for the scholar, outside of the class- 
room. Every teacher can know and ought 
to know the spiritual condition of every 
scholar,—whether or not he is a Christian ; 
if not, what the difficulties in the way 
may be, what the intellectual doubts, 
what the stumbling-blocks thrown in the 





pathway by others, and how they may be 
removed. 

It is this personal contact of soul with 
soul for which the church is suffering 
more than for any one thing; and who is 
in a0 favorable a condition to bring about 
this personal contact as the Sunday-school 
teacher, with the few scholars given him 
to care for? Only so far as this pastoral 
idea is carried out (and we are glad to 
believe it is carried out in multitudes of 
Sunday-school classes) is the labor of the 
teacher blessed in the conversion of souls. 

Why should not the pastors of these 
little flocks report occasionally, but regu- 
larly, to the pastor of the church? Would 
not the best kind of a teachers’-meeting 
be this pastors’-meeting, where each shep- 
herd should tell something about the reli- 
gious condition of every one in his class? 
“Johnny —— has become a Christian dur- 
ing the past quarter.” “Charley —— 
never seemed so serious and so much 
interested as now. I wish you would 
have a little talk with him.” “Susy 
has got in with a wild set of girls, and 
seems to be losing her devotion. Won’t 
you pray for her?” How helpful, beyond 
estimation, would such reports be to every 
earnest pastor of a church! In the confi- 
dential intimacy which should exist be- 
tween every pastor and his teachers, such 
reports could be safely and properly made. 

Does any teacher say, “If all that is to 
be required of me, I must leave my class 
—I never agreed to do any such work”? 
Well, perhaps you ought to leave it, but 
not until you have asked yourself very 
prayerfully if the pastoral effort is not a 
part of your duty, and if you can escape 
responsibility for the souls of those schol- 
ars by the easy method of giving up the 
class, 

The theme of a recent sermon preached 
by Dr. Christlieb, of Bonn, is, “The 
shepherd-faithfulness of the Son of man 
in seeking the lost.” The theme of many 
a Sunday-scheol teacher’s prayers and 
meditations should be, “My shepherd- 
Jaithfulness in seeking the souls of my 
scholars—is it what it should be?” 





REST.AND SEASONS OF REST. 
[ An English Barrister in The Church Magazine. | 


There are times and seasons when it 


yvould be a mere waste of self not to get rid 


of all cares of business, all thoughts of one’s 
work, If one can do nothing, it is need- 
less self-torture to kick against the pricks 
of the inevitable. There can be no self- 
reproach where there is no power to do 
otherwise. 

What I mean is best shown by a 
familiar illustration. Whatever may be 
the business to be done, whatever the 
difficulties to be surmounted, whatever 
the cares and anxieties attending them, 
when business hours are over on Saturday 
evening, when the last post has come in 
and gone out, a man feels that he can do 
nothing more till Monday morning. It 
is out of his own hands. God’s law and 
man’s. law alike decree his quiescence. 
To endeavor to cast out, during that 
blessed interval, all corroding thoughts, 
is surely the duty of all of us, as it is a 
privilege to be suffered to accomplish it. 
And I am disposed to think that there are 
few to whom this privilege is not merci- 
fully vouchsafed. I have heard men, 
upon whom the burden of the world has 
sat by no means lightly, declare that they 
always sleep better on Saturday night, 
and wake later on Sunday morning, than 
at any other time of the week; and 
that although Monday morning amply 
revenges itself, the sabbatical repose of the 
dies non strengthens them for the struggles 
of the coming week, and keeps them 
from.breaking down. I shall speak of 
this more fully in another place. I de- 
sire here only to illustrate the difference 
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between enforced and willful quiescence. 
Thus to “shake off business,” when no 
business can be done, is a privilege if it 
come naturally ta us, and wisdom if it be 
attained by discipline of the mind. I can 
see no use in opening letters of business on 
Saturday night that cannot be answered 
and acted upon until Monday morning. 
To do so may give one a troubled Sun- 
day, without helping the matter in hand. 
But when the banks and the marts and the 
exchanges are open ;-when men are buy- 
ing and selling, borrowing and lending; 
when the public offices are in full depart- 
mental activity ; when statesmen are meet- 
ing and legislators are babbling, and judges 
are sitting on the judgment-seat, it may 
be neither a privilege to be able to 
shake off business, nor wisdom to en- 
courage the faculty. To lose a single 
post, to be half an hour late at a certain 
place, may make all the difference between 
success and failure. That which brings 
ease of mind is the knowledge that we 
have done our best,—that it is not in our 
power to do anything more than we have 
done, or differently from what we have 
done. But there is the bitterness of self- 
reproach in the thought that if we had 
not yielded to some infirmity or some 
temptation, some self-indulgence of thé 
moment, causing us to lose a train or to 
miss a post,—or, on a larger scale of 
pleasure-seeking, to be at a distance from 
the seat of business, when we might be 
close at hand,—everything might have 
turned out differently, to our contentment 
instead of to our despair. ... 


It is the absence, I am inclined to think, 
of these sharp twinges of self-reproach, 
which, to a man encumbered with the 
affairs of the world, makes a period of 
sickness the nearest approach to a period 
of rest to which he is ever likely to attain, 
until he has rid himself of all fleshly en- 
eumbrances. There is something very 
comforting in utter helplessness. 

It is God’s will that you should fora 
while be inactive,—and there’s an end of 
it. Satisfied that all that comes from the 
Almighty disposer of events is for the 
best, you resign yourself to his bidding, 
as a child; and with this child-like confi- 
dence come child-like tastes and inclina- 
tions, and something like a child-like state 
of intelligence; the mind! e the body, 
eschewing strong Wiet, and uelighting in 
the mildest nutriment. ... 

It may appear to some, and not un- 
reasonably, that this notion of mine, that 
for a man, in the full swing of business, 
to realize anything like an approximation 
to rest, he must be prostrated on a bed of 
sickness, is not unlike the idea of Elia’s 
Chinaman, that it was necessary to burn 
down a house to obtain the luxury of 
roast-pig. Perhaps it is. But there is 
nothing of which I am more assured, in 
my own mind, than that, in the midst of 
an active, perhaps an overactive, career (I 
speak of cerebral, not muscular, activities), 
to be laid aside by no will of your own, 
but by the ruling of One who better 
knows what is good for you, may be in 
your case, as it has been in thousands of 
other cases, the salvation both of your 
body and of your mind. If I were the 
ruling principal of a life-assurance society, 
I should put the question to the would-be 
assurer: “When did you have your last 
illness?” with a view to ascertain the 
danger rather of unbroken health (or the 
simulacrum of it) than the supposed warn- 
ings of occasional attacks of sickness. I 
should be always suspicious of men who 
are “never ill.” I have seen such men 
snap suddenly, for want of that relief from 
incessant tension, which, to some natures, 
can only comeunbidden. The unbending 
of the bow is forced upon us when we are 
really sick; and it is bountifully provided 
in such genuine disorderments that, with 





the debility of the body engendered at 
such times; should come also a corre 
sponding debility of mind, or rather a cer- 
tain obtuseness thereof, an absence of that 
sensitiveness to external influences, which 
is inseparable from perfect, or even 
slightly impaired health; and from this 
absence of the vivida vis of other times 
comes the nearest approach to rest which 
active men are capable of enjoying. And 
next to this, in their salutary effects on 
overworked man, are the conditions of the 
Sabbath. 

_ I have spoken incidentally of the Chris- 
tian’s day of rest, and promised to return 
to the subject. I think with a shudder, 
sometimes, of what life would be without 
Sundays,—if, day after day, the great 
wheel of the world went round with its 
ceaseless clatter, never a rest in motion, 
never a pause in sound, These are mere 
secular essays; they do not aspire even 
to the dignity of lay-sermons, What am 
I that I should dare to write otherwise 
than as a worldling? I speak of the 
Sabbath only in its original meaning, as 
a word that signifies Rest. And, in this 
sense, it is by most of men, and ought to 
be by all, esteemed as the very greatest of 
all the blessings which the Almighty 
benevolence has bestowed upon man. 
The worst Sabbath-breaker of all is the 
ingrate who is not thankful when the 
Sabbath comés round. He may go to 
church three times a day, and be austere 
in all outward observances, but he breaks 
the Sabbath in his heart if he rejoices 
when it is over. There are many kinds of 
worship, and I am humbly disposed to 
think that the giving of thanks is not the 
least acceptable of them. If it be true 
that /aborare est orare, we are praying six 
days of the week, and may devote the 
seventh to praise. He who thoroughly 
enjoys his day of rest lives from morning 
to night in a state of thankfulness to the 
Almighty; the incense of praise is con- 
tinually rising from his heart. I do not 
envy the man who does not hail the ad- 
vent of Sunday, and rejoice in the rest 
which it vouchsafes. 


* 


WHY THAT TEACHERS’ 
MEETING FAILED. 
[From “Dialectical Gatherings” by G. C. Hall in 
The Westminster Teacher. } 

Perhaps the right leader was not 
chosen. The pastor is, probably, always 
the best fitted intellectually for such a 
service; still, it is not a teacher but a 
leader that is wanted. Very many pastors 
recognize this, and try tolead; but the fact 
that their knowledge is supposed to be so 
great on all scriptural subjects tends to 
repress those conscious of their [own] 
lack. 5 

Probably too much was attempted. We 
have thirty minutes in which to teach our 
class and take sixty or eighty minutes in 
teachers’-meeting. It is impossible to 
use all we hear in that time, and, instead 
of so much reference to commentaries and 
lesson helps, there should be a boiling- 
down process in order to let spontaneity 
bubble up—a legitimate result of judicious 
boiling down, that would be. 

It may be again that the meeting was 
held at the wrong time or in the wrong 
place. It is at the wrong time, if after 
prayer-meeting or after any other service. 
A teachers’-meeting should be so distinc- 
tive in feature as to deserve an evening 
by itself; indeed, it must be so character- 
istic and important a meeting that there 
can be no blending it with other meetings, 
or slipping it sside on any pretense what- 
ever. It is in the wrong place when held 
inalarge room. If you have an atten- 
dance of only five or ten, have a small 
cosey room, with comfortable chairs, a 
centre table, plenty of light and Bibles, 
for the two go together; and don’t ever 








make the mistake of trying to conquer the 
emptiness and dreariness of a large lec- 
ture-room with a handful of teachers ; no 
matter what their courage, they will 
eventually let space master their spirit. 
Again, the meeting was a failure if the 
teachers had a wrong conception of it. It 
is not a meeting for the purpose of mount- 
ing and riding hobbies, nor is it forsponge 
purposes—all absorption—nor merely an 
opportunity once a week for steady and 
continuous streams of talk, no matter how 
gifted the teacher may be. Rather, the 
teac.ers should meet in the name of Jesus 
Christ simply and solely to study God’s 
Word. Anything less than this is sure to 
entail failure, while this motive, kept 


alive and in sight, brings the Holy Spirit. 


“ He shall teach you all things, and bring 
all things to your remembrance, whatso- 
ever I have said unto you.” 





A PULL ALL TOGETHER. 


(The Rev. William Kincaid, in The Home 
Missionary.] 


Christian workers, nowadays, need to 
sit at the feet of the old man with the 
bundle of sticks, to learn the lesson that 
in union there is strength. Individual 
sticks may be broken, but, tied together 
in a bundle, they cannot be. “All at it, 
and always at it,” was John Wesley’s re- 
cipe for subduing the world to Christ. 
But that sagacious observer knew that 
“all” might be at it, and “always ;” and 
yet, if they worked in a random and hap- 
hazard way, they would fail of the end. 
Hence, he introduced “‘ method” into all 
his religious enterprises, and became 
known to the world as a Methodist. Next 
to its fervor of Christian zeal, the great 
church which Wesley founded owes its 
success to that minute and exhaustive 
organization that gives each man, woman, 
and child his own proper work, and com- 
bines all energies toward a common end. 
“ A strong pull, a long pull, and a pull all 
together,” should be the motto of the 
Christian church. We may pull strong, 
and pull long, but until we learn to pull 
all together, we shall never start the load. 

Organized co-operation is the open 
secret of the great industrial, social, and 
political successes of the day. In the 
vast factories, where thousands of opera- 
tives toil, division and subdivision of 
labor, to an extent never practiced before, 
achieves surprising results. On the eve 
of an election, the political papers ring 
with the cry: “Organize! Organize!” 
And, other things being equal, it is the 
party that is best organized that wins the 
day. In “machine politics,” it is not the 
machine that is to be condemned, but 
the bad men who run it. The children of 
this world are wiser than the children of 
light. They know that it is organized 
energy that succeeds, whether in an un- 
righteous or a holy cause. 

The Bible is full of encouragement to 
methodical and co-operative effort. Christ 
assigns “to every man his work.’ The 
apostle exhorted the Corinthians fo do all 
things “decently, and in order,” and re- 
joiced in “beholding the order” of the 
Colossians. The worst thing that Job 
can say of the grave is, that itis “aland 
of darkness, without any order.” There, 
organization fails back into disorganiza- 
tion, and hence there “the light is as 
darkness.” The centurion at Capernaum 
knew, from his experience in the veteran 
legions of Rome, the value of method and 
discipline. Hence, his conception of the 
kingdom of Christ was that of an army in 
which every man has ‘his place, and is 
instantly responsive to the word of com- 
mand, “I say unto one, ‘Go,’ and he 
goeth ; and to another, ‘Come,’ and he 
cometh; and to my servant, ‘Do this, 
and he doeth it.’” Christ heartily com- 
mended his thought. It would be hard 





to. point out in Bible history wicen God 
undertook to accomplish any great thing 
for men without system and combination. 
There is, indeed, “no restraint to the 
Lord, to save by many or by few;” but 
the few are generally, like Gideon’s three 
hundred, a well-drilled company, who 
stand “every man in his place about the 
camp” of the enemy, and blow their 
trumpets, and break their pitchers in per- 
fect concert at the word of human com- 
mand. ... 

And now, a sign of the timee in home 
missionary work is a gradual consolida- 
tion of the women of our churches in the 
great effort to save our land. It is plain 
that the era of impulsive and irregular 
beneficence in this direction is nearly at 
an end. The sending of a missionary 
box to this place, or the giving of a little 
money beyond, as a tale of frontier need 
or suffering reaches the ear, is felt to be 
inadequate. Itis a low type of benevo- 
lence that moves only now and then in 
response to touching incidents and thrill- 
ing appeals. Our sisters are rising toa 
higher plane of sustained and organized 
effort. It is the steady stream that turns 
the wheel, and not the occasional pailful. 
An intelligent and comprehensive view of 
the home missionary campaign that is to 
last for years and extend to every corner 
of our vast domain shows the need of per- 
manent and thorough organization. The 
women of every church should have a 
part in this movement, The disposition 
to turn aside and work alone is not that 
which organizes victory. The name, 
“Woman’s Home Missionary Union,” 
which several of the states, in perfecting 
their organization, seem inclined to adopt, 
is significant. In union there is strength. 
United we stand, divided we fall. “A 
strong pull, a long pull, and a pull all 
together ” 


“Some suggestive word out of 
this book will fall upon a score 
of lives some morning, and will touch the key 
of each. One will do better trading; another 
will do better teaching ; another’ s household 
life will be more pure and lofty.” Thus says 
the Rev. Helpe b rooks, D.D., in his introduc- 
tion to “Hel the Way,” just issued by 
D. LOTHRO or of Boston. 


“This “ata provides for every 
day a text from Holy Scripture 











and a few words from some English prose 
writer = a short piece of poetry. It is 
a arrangement, in which each part has 
its meaning.” Thus says the Rev. Philli 
the Way. D.D., in his introduction to ‘ Helps by 
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.| Atherican’ Bank Note Company, New ‘York. 
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THE REAL ESTATE TRUST CO., 


2321 CHESTNUT ST., 


VIRGINIAG == 
| PER CENT. INTEREST 
_ FIRST MORTGAGE 


FARM LOANS! 


Personal acquaintance w. values. Over 
2 jeans made. NO “C has ever 
A DOLLAR of Wa 1 or interest on 
any loans made here. Inte 
you, pee SS year. These loans = very safe, 
and pay nearly three 
times as much a2 U. 8. BONDS. and recom- 
monded by les jeading bb business men and clergymen, 
East and for whom I have°been making 
these investments f for TEN YEARS PAST. 











aa” REFERENCES. .ce 

Rev. WM. L. GAGE, D.D., Hartford, ct. 
M. E. GATES, PH.D., LL. t " 
Do Preaidont Rutgers Col 


6, 
Dee W d. M J. MILN ’ President; Geneseo Normal 


TOPLIEF pacheste 
RAY, Lak Me Oty, Minn 
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Observer, ow 
ge: Others in ait rarts of the United 
are eons 


oe wi on my Po ng nts. cir 
mony of old ou customers, — nda Now ion of Dakota 


E. P. GATES, 
Pres. Merchant’s Bank, Grand Forks, Dakota. 


The American Fire Insurance’ Co, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
368. and 310 WALNUT STREET. 








Annual Statement. 
miowing an condition of the Company, Jan. 1, — 
accordance with the Insurance 
of Pennsylvaiin, 
Re-insurance Fund and other liabilities, wn. so 


Cash Capital 
Surplus, over all liabili M6 ,042.74 
fish Jan, 1,,1886, $1,768,092.25 


Directors tg p= H, MonTeGoMERY, Hon, JoHN 
WEIsH, JouN T. Txomas R. Man Tsar 
MorRRIS, WILLIAM W. PAUL, y S. HUTCHINSON, 
ALEXANDER BIDDLE, LES P, ‘ 


Tos. H. MontoomEry, Presid 
ALBERT ©, L. CRAWFORD, earenary, 
RICHARD MAR®, Assistant Secretary. 








Edited by Mis. W. F. Crafts, 
Whois 80 widely known asa successful teacher of little 
me pe whose wea are read in ventions. 

and whose voice is so come in convent! 


PRINTED IN COLORS BY 


FOLKS’ PAPER will contain roams 
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dren we the 
Serra Lions of tt © Bible, by 


UNCLE WILL, V. M., 
(Rev. W. F. Crarts,) 
i i md will be 
oa LS ARS SURE SP 


. ty year, 75 cents: 5 or more in one wrapper 
wPalee, pee ear cents. Send stamp for e 


D. R. NEVER, 10 North Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 
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Our Beautiful, Al-Wool, French 
JERSEY CAP, 
SILK FINISH 
One of the Latest Novelties ! 
SUITS ALL 
AND AGES. . 
midst appropriate present to any lady or gentleman. The 
sere ey Son eee 
bod yo ate ven away to ene Ww su 
geerear aw genet po silyer or postage 
zes and colors. pbgeed 4 m1 
day with Babecrite end write tor ry = 
TAYLOR PUBLISHING CO., 
Pleas mention this paper. Chambersburg, Pa. 
5 PLUSH ALBUMS SELLING EACH. 
E, L, MOORE. 15 §. 8th Street, Philadelph ia, Pa. 


Anthem. Books: 886 CANTATAS, 


Ditson_& Co. offer to to Cho irs. Anthem, Chorus,and 


ras es lists! Of the followlbg aes Soar 
three may be call ereasiest, but none ure too 

cult for ordinary cae 

Perkins’ Easy Anthems. {41.00 or 90. 00 per doz. 
Ameri¢an Anthem Book. ‘1.25 0r 12.0 
Dressler’s Sacred Select’ns, 1.50 or 1350. “ 
Emerson’s B’k of Anthems. 1.25 0r 12.00“ 
Anthem Harp. Perkins. 1.% or 1200 ** 
Gem Gleaner. Chadwick. 1000r 9.00» 
Laus Deo. Henshaw. 1.000r 9.00 “ 
Santoral. Palmer & Trowbridge 1.00 or 9.00 “ 
Wox Laudis. Leslie. 1.000r- 9.00: (* 


Not a poor book in the list. Choir leaders who have 
used one run no risk in ordering any of the others. 


New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies. 


Christoforus. Legend, ,Rheinberger. $1.00, $9.00. doz, 








Fall of Jerusalem, Parkhurst. 1.00, 9.00 * 
Holy City. Gaul. 1.00, 9.00 “* 
91st Psalm. Ballard. 60; 5.40“ 
Out of the Depths, Darling. 32, 2.88 “* 
Rebecca. Hoiiges. 65, 6.00 “ 
Ruth and Boaz. :Andrews. 65, ‘6.00 “ 
Herbert and Elsa. Thayer. -75, 6.72. ** 
Heroes of "76. Trowbridge. 1.00, 9.00 “ 


ager of fang Sh = of aie — mailed, 
OLIVER DITSON & & CO., E Boston. 


J. E. Drrson & Co., 1228 Chestnut St, , Philadelphia, Pa. 


NOW READY. 


224 pages of the choicest g 8 of Sunday-school 
songs from more than .100:popular composers. 


HYMNS OF PRAISE 


Contains Music for Each Hymn, 
$30 per 100 Copies, in Board Covers. 


The book in beautiful; Cloth Covers will still be fur- 
naned oe O40 per Wpt]s. j 


HYMNS OF “PRAISE 
Is the Best and Cheapest. ; 


IT before you buy a new book. 


Intelligent 8.8. workers who appreciate a first-class 
book are adopting FAY INS OF, oF PRAISE. » 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Sth’St., New York: 
oot $d Randolph Street, Chtengo: 3 


The QUARTET Tove” and or er 














-books 
by the same authors, one vol., music, 85 cen hymn: 
a $20 per 100. =a 7. HOOD, 1018 Arch 

BH at 8. 8. sie aoe 


PR AISE: DL Wo ean 92.0.7. 
The John Church Co. ss, Bonaire 


‘You Need: 


The Best Requisites for Sunday-School Work. 
& $ S, ea 
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le, complete tly planned 
and well fitted pr the use of Sun 1 y-Schoo# Becreiarica Who don 
aire w be Bystematie."—J. 

Fl 1, LERS? TEACHERS? jo. 2, sore mong bone TO 


ELS THC CS DE 
FILERS' S$ SS; SOLE A 


of any Fang tan shed, "Bo urn 
Cloth, Bons et per Yaseen. Re. 





The following in large Jette, THE 
can be read at from pes oo PRAYER 
MP TLES’ GREED Price of ipa h ls, Sisk 


THE TEN COWMANDMENTS, $s" 


A. H. EILERS & 0, Feehan, ST, LOUIS, MoO. 


5 > Li Numbers. 
[Perforater Gummed.100:10c, AB 


®.F. Van Everen. 6 Nassau St. PV 


NOVELTY pCRURINATION. 


SABBA 








‘| into’ boxes. 





TH-SCHOOL 
on muslin ercanvas nee andra sone oF circu- 
lars to Novelty Stamp Wi undrepidiy, Sen New Jersey. 
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WORTH. REPEATING. 


A° WASTED LIFE. 
{¥rom Lowell's Extreme Unction.] 
Upon the hour when I was born, 
God said, 


“Another main shall be.” 
Aud the great Maker did not.scorn 
Out of himself to fashion me ; 


He sunned me ‘with his ripening looks, 
And heaven’srich instincts in me grew, 
As effortless as woodland nooks 
Send violets up ard paint them blue. 


Men think it is an awful sight 
To see a soul just set adrift 

On that drear vo frony whose night 
The ominous; ws. never lift; 

But ’tis more awful to behold 
A helpless infant newly born, 

Whose little hands unconscious hold 
The keys of darkness and of morn, 


Mine held:them once; I. fhung away. .. 
Those keys that m' might. have open set, - 
The golden sluices of the da 
Bat it eluteh the keys of darkness yet; 
I hear the reapers singing 
Into God’s harvest; I, ‘hat might 
With them have chosen, here below 
Grope shuddering at the gates of night. 


O glorious youth, that once wast mine! 
high ideal! all in vain 
Ye enter at this ruined shrine 
Whence worship ne’er shall rise again ; 
The bat and owl inhabit here, 
Py snake nests in the altar-stone, 
@ sacred vessels moulder near, 
thes image of the God. is gone. 





THE MONTH OF MOURNING 
IN PERSIA. 


[S. G. W. Benjamin in The Century.] 


Another very important occasion . at 
Teheran is what is called the Moharrem, 
or month of mourning. It is the celebra- 
tion of the slaughter of Hussein, the son 
of Alee, and his family, by the arm 
of Moawiyéh, who had usurped the Cali- 
phate. the Sheahs the occasion is 
one of the highest importance. For niné 
days groups of fanatics, chiefly fakirs, go 
through the streets, chanting aol howling 
“Ya Hussein!” Their cloths are rent 
sometimes, indeed, caisely dispensed 
with, and their black 1 
heveled over Medihets of eyes. With 


knives they gash themselves or pierce 
their limbs and cheeks with steel spikes, 
sometimes falling dead in the street from 
loss of blood. By the eighth, ninth, and 


tenth days these enthusiasts have wrought 
themselves up to such a pitch of religious 
frenzy that it. is pendent S for Europeans to 
remain at home. He who has once ‘seen 
one of these processions, or in the still 
of evening has-heard the lamentation from 
all parts of the city, can, never, forget the 
singular i apremion produced. 
marked feature of the last days of the 
neh is the ‘Tazieh, or Passion Play, 
resenting the death of Hussein... Many 
of the wealthy Persians give presentations 
of the play in the court or patio of their 
own houses; which is covered with awn- 
ings, and all the: faithful are invited to 
attend. . To the women especially the op- 
boraey, of thus diverting themselves is 
so valuable, that this reason alone will 
probably render it difficult to abolish the 
custom for many years, were it, indeéd, 
desirable to do so. But, of course, the 
royal Tazieh offers the most elaborate and 
complete representation of the Passion 
Play, if it may be so termed for want ofa 
more ar ty phrase. The king has 
constructed 
drama, surmounted, by a light: domicil 
frame. for supporting the awning. Gal- 
leries are ranged around the arena divided 
ach minister is expectéd to 
furnish’ his loggia»in a costly manner, 
with-Cashmere shawls and, elegant rugs. 
Much of the representation reminds one 
of the scene in “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ” where Bottom figures as the lion 
with Moonshine and his precious com- 


panions,, A man brings a bush into “nm 


arena, sticks it in the, ‘ground, and sa; 

“This is a tree.” Another actor on a I. 
fours, with a lion’s skin on his back, per- 
soriates the devouring ‘king’ of beasts. 
Notwithstanding such. absurdities, which 
the lively. fancy ofthe spectators causes 
them to accept as real, the general effect 
pec og solemn and impressive as the 
tragedy proceeds’ and the ‘martyrs are 
slain: by a:multitude. of assailants. The 
apg is mores tears, and.a wild, 
wailing procee om every quarter o 
the Bonds: The inenauation® has been 
sdmetifiés catried t6 such a realisti¢ point 
that’men have‘allowed themselves to be 
buried up to the neck in the ground, or 


a ‘special building >for this 
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trunks and bloody-hends, . The The or 
however, so’ violent th 

ing such objects in thé nihimg nkiter have 
been known to be suffocated when the 
weather has been warm. 
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iNlustrating Lesson. of January 17, 1886, The Faithful Rechabites. 
ISA REPREQENTATION OF THE RECHABITE- PEOPLE. 
» 26238. Printed in Colors, 


Each Ledsoii or. the International 8. S. Lessons is illustrated. 
No Sunday-school can do without them, 


Subscription Price, with Sunday-sehool Superintendent, $5. ae per pvr . postage prepaid. 
** quarter, 


OF ea bsuie) Lear Go- Qraidonee Rf. 


SCBELL SAWS, TOOL ORs, seus TABLE AND POCKET CUTLERY. 
1 RSI 





AN@EICAN CLUB ME ICE & ROLLER 


wt 
ICE ROLLER 

SKATES. Roller Ghnten, @'ota. to gar 
MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 





CARPENTERS’ TOOLS. 


Send for catalogue. 


TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 607 & 1025 Market St., Phila., Pa. 













JENNY JUNE’S BOOKS. FoR LADIES. Z 


ee eae PIUNES On OCH uide to the Us of the poten “~e the Hook. 


te arran) Ske ee armen one the editor _ = em | pH meter y 


gréatest possible 

and explain the tec! ony hain details b oor = mye hy can easily follo Me a ne roan 
large Variety of stitches and s great number of pat 8 Tally iMustrated an described, which have all 
been tested by an x before insertion ip this collection. The aim of the editor has’ been 

to su) 4d an accurate and ide to knitting &nd crotohet work. . 
This is printed on fine paper, bound with & e@ cover, and contains over 


200 ILLUSTRATIONS... PRI 50 CENTS. 
All knewn stitches in Ei aieste 
ng, 


Desliue send a nto — Peet 
“ey ‘Boots, appara "Gahan, 




















, 
e- Onbe, i items, Clouds Se i 
ba kutinn cet Caeuis shew ‘published. epee ed Gus SO Cents. ; 
NEEDLEC WORK! A Manual of Stitches and Studies 
paued ty JENNY JUNE. Je cis new wot, oe smart meta, cremate: tag 
pe see and the. he’ responstiiy jayoived in aiding , omen dee aE a True - Practical Guide 


cdve, and 
‘200 on. Sapte FONS. taseneh get ~, 60 C NTS. 
hast mgr a 





Embroidery and Drawn Work. 









ed and made plain for 

My Lady’s 
ibrary, and 
ete ~o, Leet! Bed 
; win be Burean cadet by pie Covers, Chair 
a Morning Sacques, “Arti eee Afternoon bres Bening nee rg 
andkerc + he igh "Fichas F Phase ae unes, ‘ans, 0! erase: 
A ork Glove Ueed, ink Clot 


given, Shee > deve 





Fish ‘api bag Covers. Tes :, 
“table Mace aor Napkins Plane Soar - Obair Beart, Bote Rugs, 
ete., etc. This wil be found wo be the only stem standard book 
, on the subject of Needle-work. rk. @ Price, post-paid, 50 cents. Address, © 
PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 



































H. Mcs exo 
Mention this paper. Beltimore, Md, 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 





Bells of Pure Copper and Tin fot Churches 
Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FUL. LY 
ARRANTE . Catalogue sent,Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
Sunday-school | Banners $I. 50 to 30 to $10. 
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agen & HAMLIN mn and Pishd 
Co., BOSTON, NEW YO "CHICAGO. 


Send fi 
Church Lamps. S2,rrCuslogue: Ad. Weide 
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Haters, oe? A 
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MONUMEN 15i7 Arch Birect 


Chehiieee, Best. Write for 


Li 4 ER ROOFING 
sample. Indiana Paint & ee: Co., New York. 
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CIRCULAR OF La MOWERS 
BORN & COLDWELL M’fg oo Newburgh aw 


ILADIES§ 





WASH SILKS. WORCESTER’S 


eC D | CTl 0 N A R Y 


DYE FAST COLORS 
CIVEN AWAY! 


Sop fatieidertng nen and wash as to stand 
A Pocket Dictionary of the English Lan- 


out the color pide tees deatto . No 

other Tine of sie either fo. gn or oriestic, royed stand 
guage, compiled from the Quarto 
and School Dictionaries of 


this test, a new ery, only afew stores 
JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LL.D., 


paves, it, therefore ladies who wish totryt the goods mav 
With Foreign Words and Phrases, Abbre- 


or stamps, and we will see the 
onter mgigipestal nove The skeins are large, double- 
tagged w with WARRANTED 
viations, Rules for Spelling, 
and Numerous Tables. 


our name, and TO 
5 centsper skein. a J NERD 
G SPO0O 
Profusely IWustrated, 298 Pages. 
Will be oes postage paid,and Free of charge. 


Market Stiee hiladeiphin. oo 
Norice.—We still.continue to sell our 

SoA iP where this order is Ap heed ou bars 

to use soap every week, and this 


Eneters 
—~-x 4 40 cents Fed ounce. Not Wash Silks, 








their 
our 
be 








7 
mpro 
= by age, and is BEST of all). Take Por all the 
© I wra repre Wrap them up nike a@ newspaper, and 
ma’ em tous. ( nthem thus pped 
J f is only three cents.) r ; addressing the pack- 
Lah! to us, write across fhe left-hand corner of it 
turn to)’ etc., adding your full name and 
cts, | CS aaron On receipt of of. e@ wrappers, we will 
= mail to you, postage and tree of allex 


to you, one of these iatonenion. We refer to 
any Bank or Grocer in the United States as to 
our responsibility. 


. CRACIN & CO., 


= 119 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


McKEHONE'S 
SWAN SOAP 


Ch Rel ‘ble t der 
tame oe aiergts FLOATS ON WATER, 
mow Aes beats Addr. rah ck | AN ABSOLUTELY, PURE SOAP, 


7 GOODS. 
AS A TOILET SOAP IT IS UNEQUALED, AND 
atO OY GAs HE COST cr STANDARD MAKES 


Sole Manufacturers, 
LQ ; | CHAS. McKEONE & SON, Philadelphia. 


Serre erin BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


“¥ the isi QUARTEBLY, Its merits asa WASH BLUE h tested 
er 1,000 fllus- | and indorsed by thousands of h teh bo 


You 
n upplnent clr te, + ou, it 1 reat he it 
(ext ins Julian cae $. WILIBERGER, Prop. 283 N. 2d ot, PEA” a 

Fe a: eee ee |. 

Market Sts., Philada. 
“WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


stores Is Good Health 
pcre 


Then remember that Willcox & Gibbs Auto- 
REVER r} i 4 LE 
Wie a COLLA 
—s ar Puy, y and CUFFS. 


s 
8t., ork, 


NO | MORE _ ROUND SHOULDERS! 
KNICKERBOCKER 


SuouLDEn BRacE 





























matic Sewing Machine is the only one that 
can be used without serious risk to health, 

For MEN anv Boys. 

Ladies wear the Cuffs. 


Willcox & Gibbs §, ML Co., 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
eg Lo = turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 


Philadelphia, Cor. Chestnut and 15th Streets 
Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and pol- 
FABRIC, 


oie Se IE PAGES 


TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 26 ¢ents, LIQUID Feds 


or sent by mail from factory, if not foundon sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. and’ Wechanice oa theit best w wt class Manat 
GOLD MEDAL. on.83. Pronounced 
BAL: London: Pronoupeed erm 


Two GOLD Medals awarded at M C.M,A. Fair, Boston, 188. 
va whey 
with five 2c stamps for SAMPLE CAN x 


Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Russia Cement Co. Gloucester, Mass, LEVEE 





| 





Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't, 


BEVERSIBLE COLLAR 00., Factory, Cambridge, Mast 








net-wor k wi barbs. Doh 
injure eee It will turn aw pigs sheep and 
poultry, as well as horses. and eatties 
tence for Farms, dens, Stock Ranges - Rafi- 
6. Very neat, ty ‘sty a for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots vB Oosse ries. Covered with rust- 
= pain at wire, as pe 
Kecredtt It ©, 1¢ better t san 
oards py a wir mn Store respect. The 
edswick, Vas ot w rought: -iron pipe ana 
teel wirey tidn In lig yo neat- 
aarend durability. We ma e best, 
and easiest working all-iron prdod.. 


from fencer, we Beate, ead the eeepaiost cheap 


che Catting Pliers ant Post Augers. 
on partical ulars ask Har . 


onan ices and be ioe 

n grey 
SEDCWICK BRO Hichmond, Ind. 
EDWARD AaB ade, gt Mana 25en' 
sd 300 Market St., Philade| phia, Pa. 


J. co. TODD, 
MANUFACTURER. 
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Flax, Hemp, Jute, Rope, Corin, 
and Bagging {achinery, Steam E 
ines, llers, etc. Sole Agent itor 


ayher’s New Acme Steam En 
Force Pump combined. ion 
ow nd Force Pump combined. "Also 
THE NEW BAXTER PATENT 
PORTABLE STEAM pte 
‘These a ines are mirably 
adap o all kinds of une a 
for ovine printing  prewes. pump. 
wo pe sawing ing 
co! ginnin pan - iy van all kinds 
of agricultura and mechanical pur- 
ses, and are furnished at the fol- 
. owing low prices : 
HORSE TOW ER..\0120 3 HORSE POWER:. ome 





; ig a OnEE POWER... 


4 HORSE POWER... 
E POWER... 245 5 HORSE POWER... 420 
sunt te descriptive circular. Address 
3. ¢. es Se Paterson, N. J. 
Or 36 Dey St., FeRR York. gabe ns. 


atch v reco 














600 $00 illustrations isang accurate descriptions on 4 valaable 
Gireotions for ag oll eties o: ABLE 
my TLOV EDS, BULNS, ring 
ay skips Gardeners, Send ‘pr it. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigans 


MAULE’S DEEDS 


: em Seed Cata 





SEEDS 2m in the aiken The Best ae 
Bulbs and ery: ee Lowest Prices 
seepgiere AL DREF I. 714 Chestnut St.Phile |, 


ii PHOSPHATE E GUIDE {98 Bea 











‘THE INVALUABLE DOMES DOMESTIO REMEDY! 


HENOL ‘SO ‘SODIQUE. 


nthe fo mi La y 
Sxreaw any ry- is rall kinds of injuries; relieving 
Ive prompts ire! ea healing the wounded parte. 


nt rel 
tH GS or BITES, curs 


CHILE vate ST. 
ad WOUNDS 


INTERNALLY. kA is yas le in YELLOW, 
"TYPHOID, grey gal eihee Liye 

In NASAL CATARRH, Fatid charges from 
ZENA, Atts the ANTRUM, and CANCEROUS 
'FECTIONS, it is a boon to both Ph —— and ‘ 
For SIOK-ROOMS, and all IMPURE and UNHEALT HY 
OCALITIES, and to t the epread of CONTAGION, , 
fs is the best DISINF FECTANT known. 

Wherever introd is itelf as a Sorority ; 
DOMESTIC REMEDY, - 


788. 
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FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE DEALERS. 














Not only stimulating, but ~— nutritious. 
A perfect food for sick and well. 


ROBT. thet ge CO., Philadelphia. 
coon NEWS 





Greatest ADIES i 
fered. Now's your sae to mote Eee 
lers for our celeb ‘eas 
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Gold Band roe Rose Di 
ene ‘oilet Set. Bork full RICAN TE address 


REAT EA CO, 
P. 0. Tap ee esey St., New York, 


HOPE FOR THE CONSUMPTIVE in using 
Wilbor’s Cod-Liver Oil and Lime. 


r Tant’s Seltzer Aperient is recommended by drug- 
gists,endorsed by physicians, fayored by the clergy. 


GETTYSBURG Goonjbany Set WATER for Rheumatiom and Kid- 
ney Diseases. sbarg Spring (o., Gettysburg and Philad’s. 
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Uh Nuhbor 


Yeti Cel 
Cached, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 





school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work | 


of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, 
300 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book, Helis nota ee theorist who sits in 
4 quiet office, far removed ual w 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions ; he has = 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sund 
work, teaching in church and mission - What 
he has to say, therefore, on this oat is what he has 
Warned. an many t times tested, b: inl Sxperience. 

. We earnestly commend the tbeoke % toall 


Seetil The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, a 
Every Su Ly pnp worker, in whatever 
and grade, and peed as well, who keep 
ip to the times in th Ss of effort, shogid have 1d havea 
Dr. Trumbull’s most sacetenh oe 


It is by all odds the m 
boox of its kind yet melt te this naive an valuable 
From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers, ...The volume is rich in con- 


tents, attractive in style, * practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author. 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 
We wish it were posstee Se 80 commend awe 
and most proc’ cal book yet issued for Su 
workers t! Rat seve one = would forth th Sand 
ming interested in it~—as they 
be—would profit by and follow ite 





From the Sunday School ao Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything bu reading. The 
author carries oo hisown eee leby em, 
anecdotes, an a the Judie cious use of wit and humor. 
teacher can read this book without clearer at ot 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, Rnd without bet: tly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would ts pages, and profit 1d its 
coanouens, the artof teaching would be—well, if not 
volutionized, at least greatly improved. 


rrelk The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 


The author Is well snows in this coun’ and _in 
Europe as an authorit poe” 


H 
has had much experience as a teacher | — 4 
mission schools in city no y country hae studied 
best methods of instruction 


3: 





with much care the 


government in Sunday-sch 
From The , Boston, Mass, 
Tt isa full and pithy treatise, aiserty = arrange- 
ment, eae ted moe comprehensive n its range 
of top <a As holdi 


pps the he object oft pen the: work faithful rritlen above the wor' 
books have been = n eo _ he od 

ar Sith the same intent, but 

gach volume of anythin like’t “they valne e of this. . 

We presume that it will be the high- -water-mark in 

Hterature of its own saoet for A} years to come, 


From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of theave nday-school teacher 
it would revolutionize yo his work. rt 
condenses the material an. 2 oO yi ig we i wit and wide 
experience so fully and admi 
ie 8o easy and attractive, and 
out such a genuine aa in the ‘oplend 
that he must be im; ervinny indeed who is not ‘nspl scuned 
AA . There is very ag ty in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal c it 
bear equally well on the ort of putting things 49 e 
Brean so a8 to increase the preacher’s power fin se 
ne and holding roy and read and digs the lives me 
earers, It ou and digested by every 
ands and preacher 


From The Christian prea tap New York. 





Nothing better could come to any Sunday-school in | 


this day of “ Helps” than that each of its teachers 
should be furnished with a copy of Teaching and 
Teachers. Probably no man—certainly few—can be 


are ruling us instead of serving us—who are pained 
at the easy exclusion of ra. er ie ad C3 t 
the wealth of crayon an goarcity of thought—at 
the loss of force In th mawitipiiett of contrivances— 
will find this book of it unqualified merit. 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, 0. 


This book should be in Sunday-school amperes ae 
the benefit of those Ape Bes] not be ab! 


teachers 
supply pone with it, bE ee ial course fe 
tranitee @2 Fa ee Cepemncb then Fong 4 
on a Bu 
best to preach the gospel. 
From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 

A pateshte Srossing itis. Let no one contare pe 

dactic, dry, re ive composition, on 
the us use of the word “ yerteem It is a “live” = 
m t sie paue to conclenem, ° The writer knows 

he is writing about. 


From The IUustrated pap ake ersobct og 


Of this book we have to 
readable. There is hot a dul fine’ in m It Te fatrly 


: bu > 
Pts. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
pkes | broad yews of the office of the oa 


ions are qeeaty prec 


_ a practicable. $98 kay book, without any 

keeps steadil @ reader's view the 

m ” Inject ‘of £ the teache Gorece: te Grabetins then chi: 
for service in his church. 


a Christian Union, New York. 
teacher in Sunday-school will feel his work 
in scope by reading this oak. Itis Ps far the 
t has yet a ,or is } ay fo) ,~on 
: Soins nspeakable blessin Bes —-1,. 
4 in 
te 1X Lo nis psy poo do 5 well to study 4 
chapters, comme em teachers, and 
them now and then in il. ~~ Seam 





Address, JOHN PD. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Sunday School Times” intends to ) admit only, advertisements that are e trustworthy. 
the publisher will refund to 





|THE READY REFERENCE CLASS BOOKS. 


Before making a selection for 1886, you should send for samples of The Ready Reference 
Class Books, It is believed that you will find them more suitable for your school than any 
other books published. 
Price of the School Edition...............0.0.sesssssseerseseeesees incodtese Soe +0: 00 cecssseee svseeeese 1.00 & dozen. 
Price of the Teacher’s Edition...............ccccsssssssssses ssosseree sovesenee oe seesececeesee severe 8,00 @ dozen. 

The latter is for the use of the teacher at home. It calls for fuller information regarding 
the scholar. A pocket in the cover is supplied with blanks, etc. The use of the book will give 
the teacher a better knowledge of his class, and will lead to better records for the school. 

If you send for a supply of either of these books, and, upon examination, find them unsuit- 
able, you may return them, and the money will be refunded. 


THE READY REFERENCE RECORD BOOK. 


This is a book which, without requiring the entry of any superfluous matter, and with the 
services of a secretary of ordinary skill, will enable a superintendent to have a full knowledge 
of the affairs of his scheol. It is a convenient, simple, compact and complete book for Sunday- 
school records. If you send for a copy, and, upon examination, find it unsuitable, you may return 
it, and the money will be refunded, 





Price of size for 32 classes, OF less ............0.scssseses sooseeees senseseee cocencees soceseses seseeseees en $1.00 
Price of size for 50 classes, OF less...........006...10+sssersree sessseeee sees 00 secesecce sosese cocesé ceseee duces SDM 
Larger sizes made when desired. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





rnda Tharl, 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


The Rev. Dr. JAMES A. WORDEN, Secretary of S. S. Work, 


1834 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life‘and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, » bY 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly for himself a more helpfal book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 





From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. From The New York Tribune, 
“ A most valuable book. It is rote & just such ann methods of working, 
muggestio as the school work: ped It is ive, are mingtes yf described: by Mr. 
See a he ota 
@ most valuable the young. 


to the 
an example « of — om sense and devoved pF 
of a volume =o ying so pleasant! arom The foes me Boston, 
ofwork that have troduces a novice to the meth “The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified ee ee Se means could be devised by which 
th which Mr, Haven was liberally | deacons and other eral could 


common sense with — minent = _—— 
endowed.” teamed digest it, the effect could ot fal of bel of being es- 
From The New York Observer. pecially happ; Y and favorable to all good. 

“ He was indeed a model and this | From 
book tells how he became such; h; fy exbibite lls methods posed oe Teacher, Ph 4 
and es, besides, the precise forms and é r. Haven was a man 0 wclvliy an and 
wick by e used. Edited so 80 ably and in iy. end and | Many relations, but he is especially in in his 
possessing in itself such valuable ‘ ‘the | Post assuperintendent, This view en 
volume will be widely useful.” phy of valuetoall Sunday-school workere-and 
From The Hartford Courant. 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 


“The volume is conesaliy written in excellent, forci- 
and wi 


ve from ne 
end. . e story is one tha: will be cf great 
and itis likely from its manner and substance to 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there isa volume better worth From The Evening 


s. “The volume se Balen t with reat ro be madea 
eee a Bn ~~ ic of what a superintendent | hand-book by all Sunday-sc! “school : Teachers talon wailles 
ought tobe is well man me ithe ¢ es of thetruesuper- | tendents. In fact there is no pe in any co 
intendent in his life is . Others than superin- | in life, or any community, who could not find p 
tendents will be Shea's “5 this book. We commend r his nee. and ground for his encou in 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- the labors successes of this most faithful and effeo 
ing.” tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia Pa 


Invaluable to Every Lady 


A wew poox, giving plain directions fer 
kinds of fancy Needle “to 
and contains over 


cents! , 
Point 




























the 
each 
her 


a eompanion and invaluable to all whe love fancy work. Plate 
to thin Geots enyre “© The. present volume Gese net, pretend to Susnih che 
Needle work but it does aim te within ite compass a greater 
one of which AS LH BS IT 
the leaves of one , 


PENN PUBLISHING CO., 802 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





$28 SUITS 10 MEASURE, 
$6 TROWSERS TO MEASURE. 
oe pee eet Caen tte er 


40 t. ‘than sam can 
be bought for pre. $25 Soiteand ‘Trowsers 
— « be sold elsewhere, b i we OS are confid 
which we freely invite, will establish 

that these are far under value of anything ofiered 
for the same or even more money. 

It will pay to come a Considerable distance, and 
will absolutely save considerable to clothing buyers, 
over and above expenpes, to come to Oak. Hall and 


SEE THE REVISED PRICES 
Made for this January stock reduction sale. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, 
8. E. Cor, SIXTH an MARKET Sts., Philadelphia 


“FIRST STEPS” 


A New and — 


Engravin 
(A child and ‘collie dog 
watching the effortsofa pu i) 
py toclamier upastone wall.) 


wots se Ay’ —— a 
aaa many oth 
and bea 















AND RESTORED. 


JAS. $. EARLE & SONS, 816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 








PIAN NOFORTES. 
Tone, Touch b Workmanship a Dnrabiity. 


co., 
Nos. opactall Gal West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 





—— = =. nee. dN A: 
HO tn 
FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York 


HOLIDAY LICHTNINC! 
Ss Tyg 0 See ed 
render Easdling of ies dangerous. In 
ordinary use, itwill ru: EY WITH 


whem notin use, jose garretts 
one | Hanecgie ~ da Tage 
lated, and moun ph 
8. GI &Co., “Telegraph Telephone, a an Eleo- 


REELEY 
trical Instruments, 5 and » New York 


JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 
Articles ane quality for Household Uses, 
Hospitals and ‘lums. Fe ng Lng Qa manu- 
facturers, are well known t e trade,and 
always ys preferted bi yy the public. A 
JENNINGS BROTHERS, 


‘AIRFIELD, CONN. 














| Haaanite Family Medicine Cases in 


t 
ey I Boericke & Tafel’s Pharmacies 1011 
Arch St.and 1035 Walnut St., Phila. Send forcatalogue. 


pe 
- — KNIFE SHARPENER. 


RVER’S FRIEND.” 
omer: wit tvethe oe knife a pees _ 


of best Torkion Ene “ 
will ah for care. 
henth nm 


GENTS 
Belge 


A few strok: 
which eve’ 





W, &. Parkin, 


Aaya i HISTORY s-c1V seGIVI cat 


avy. 
make ame chiewentents, writ ene en by he 
f in_the conflict; immensely. 





BBARD BROS. Pubs. hile. Pa. 


WORE &::; forallin ted aaa locality selling Turkish 
and Machines. Sam- 
ple free. ‘Address ES. FROST & CO., Biddeford, Me. 








USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Re may wanted, on extra terms, for first-c 
Address,A. D. Worthington & Co., Hartford, 


to sell Rubber Printing St 
IT PAYS ticsiree. 3:3 Mitien &Co., Cleveland, O. 











AUAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments. 
J.¥F. Douthitt. 42 W. 23d St. Send stamps for circular. 


CAND Yumenee Sue un 


Use Eureka Sewing Silk. Su¢r0s* 


of the world. 


ERRIS’ “ bag <7 Neg hoe) ” Corset Waists 
fit perfectly. by first-class retail stores 


Ask Your Grocer pyor voPats.. 




















In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you saw the ‘advertise- 
ment in The Sunday School Times. 








bers fay money that they lose thereby. 


SYMBOL GIFT S322: 





ary tte pints and price 
ago six CENTS ¥. 





Should, however, an advertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 





Be sea aos 
Taga 


at: 


— 


